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Breakthrough  ends,  exceeds  goal 


by  Jane  Stirling 

breakthrough  is  over  — well  ahead  of 
schedule  and  significantly  over  its  $100 
million  goal. 

The  campaign  has  exceeded  its  target 
by  "a  few  million"  dollars,  said  national 
campaign  chair  Mary  Alice  Stuart  at 
convocation  ceremonies  for  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  Nov.  22.  Stuart  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree at  Convocation  Hall  in  recognition 
of  her  contributions  to  the  University. 

In  her  address  to  the  graduates,  she 
said  the  campaign  "has  gone  soaring  past 
its  goal."  The  final  figure  will  be  an- 
nounced Nov.  28  when  all  the  pledges 
have  been  totalled. 

Stuart  said  the  success  of  the  campaign 
shows  "the  reverse  of  greed  and  the  quin- 
tessence of  generosity."  She  cited  three 
examples  of  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  campaign:  that  of  Erindale's  build- 
ing fund  chair  Ignat  Kaneff,  who  helped 
raise  more  than  $3  million  for  the  Mis- 
sissauga campus,  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
which  provided  support  for  the  Histori- 
cal Atlas  of  Canada,  and  undergraduates, 
who  will  contribute  $30  each  for  three 
years  to  provide  campus  facilities  for 
persons  with  disabilities. 


Success  depends  on  hard  work,  a sense 
of  urgency  and  a confident,  optimistic 
spirit,  Stuart  said.  "We  should  all  rejoice 
and  feel  triumphant  about  the  end  of 
Breakthrough." 

She  thanked  President  Emeritus 
George  Connell  for  helping  to  initiate 
the  campaign,  Chancellor  John  Aird  for 
his  work  as  honorary  chair  and  President 
Robert  Prichard  "who  helped  from  the 
beginning"  and  who  will  continue  fund- 
raising efforts. 

Connell,  who  introduced  Stuart,  called 
her  "an  expert  practitioner  of  the  high 
art  of  persuasion  and  a fund  raiser  ex- 
traordinaire." The  University  asked  her 
to  lead  the  campaign  because  of  her 
impressive  achievements  as  chair  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  CJRT  FM  Inc. 
and  as  a member  of  many  charitable 
boards.  Connell  noted  that  as  a Univer- 
sity College  student,  Stuart  won  the  1949 
Governor-General's  gold  medal. 

"Mary  Alice  Stuart  and  her  team  faced 
a tremendous  challenge  and  they've 
succeeded  in  the  largest  private  fundrais- 
ing campaign  in  Canadian  history," 
Connell  said. 

Stuart  will  announce  the  final  results 
See  BREAKTHROUGH : Page  2 


Ignores  universities, 
speech  disappoints 


by  Gay  Abbate 

last  Tuesday's  Speech  from  the  Throne 
has  received  tepid  reviews  from  the 
university  community  for  failing  to 
specifically  address  the  financial  plight 
of  post-secondary  institutions. 

In  its  first  throne  speech,  the  NDP 
government  of  Premier  Bob  Rae  cites  the 
importance  of  "genuine  access  to  edu- 
cation" and  of  becoming  "a  learning 
society,  where  education  and  training  are 


Repayment 
plan  proposed 


Stuart  Smith 


Stuart  Smith,  chair 
of  the  Commission 
on  University  Edu- 
cation, says  gradu- 
ates should  not 
begin  to  pay  back 
student  loans  un- 
til their  incomes 
reach  a certain 
level;  the  govern- 
ment would  then 
use  an  income  sur- 
tax to  recover  the  money.  The  Smith 
commission,  established  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  & Colleges  of  Can- 
ada, was  in  Toronto  last  week  for  three 
days  of  hearings  at  the  Skyline  Airport 
Tower  & Hotel.  Smith  said  he  may  rec- 
ommend the  pay-back  scheme  in  his  re- 
port, scheduled  for  completion  next 
October.  He  believes  the  plan  will  be 
met  by  some  opposition  in  Ottawa  but 
he  is  prepared  to  argue  the  case:  "It  is 
the  only  way  for  the  federal  government 
to  get  into  the  education  business  with- 
out offending  the  provinces."  At  pres- 
ent, students  repay  loans  on  a fixed 
schedule,  regardless  of  income,  and  the 
rate  of  default  is  high.  For  more  on  the 
hearings,  see  page  five;  for  more  on  in- 
come-contingent student  loan  pro- 
grams, page  seven. 


seen  as  fundamental  to  individual 
growth."  It  also  affirms  that  "strong, 
publicly  funded  institutions  are  crucial 
to  lifelong  education."  However,  there 
is  no  mention  of  universities. 

President  Robert  Prichard  expressed 
some  disappointment  at  the  speech  and 
gave  it  a "neutral"  grade.  "There's  nothing 
concrete  and  specific  in  it  to  advance  the 
cause  of  universities.  The  real  work  still 
lies  ahead  of  us,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

Prichard  said  that  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  told 
him  after  the  speech  to  take  "consider- 
able comfort"  in  the  government's 
statement  about  the  importance  of 
public  institutions  to  education.  How- 
ever, "it  needs  more  flesh  on  the  bones 
before  I can  get  excited  about  it,"  the 
president  said. 

References  to  education,  training, 
research  and  development  are  welcome 
government  postures  but  now  need  to 
be  translated  into  concrete  legislation  and 
funding,  Prichard  added.  He  said  he  hopes 
the  speech  means  the  government  will 
continue  to  fund  and  expand  the  centres 
of  excellence. 

President  Harry  Arthurs  of  York  Uni- 
versity, past  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU),  said  that 
interpreting  general  statements  about 
education  as  a commitment  to  increased 
funding  for  post-secondary  institutions 
is  grasping  at  straws.  “The  vague  refer- 
ences do  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  universities,"  he  said. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA),  reads  a 
clear  commitment  to  increased  funding 
in  the  references  to  education.  "1  take 
heart  in  the  tone  of  the  speech.  We  were 
expecting  that  the  speech  would  be 
general.  We're  now  waiting  for  the  de- 
tails with  bated  breath." 

COU  and  OCUFA  recently  wrote  to 
both  Allen  and  Rae  asking  that  the  speech 
See  THRONE : Page  2 


In  profile 

Howard  Savage  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  with  the  remains  of  Rosie 
the  hippo.  Savage  teaches  students  to  recognize  the  bones  found  at  archaeo- 
logical sites.  For  more  on  Savage  and  Rosie  see  Profile,  page  10. 


Racial  tensions  termed  low 


by  Gay  Abbate 

although  tensions  exist,  there  are  no 
major  racial  problems  at  the  University's 
suburban  campuses,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges  told  two  recent  public  meetings 
on  race  relations  and  visible  minorities 
at  U of  T. 

"There  have  been  no  racial  problems 
in  the  18  years  that  I've  been  here.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  I'm  still  here,"  said 
Xavier  D'Souza,  an  Erindale  College  staff 
member  who  attended  the  Nov.  22  fo- 
rum on  the  Mississauga  campus. 

Principal  Desmond  Morton  of  Erindale 
agreed.  "There  are  some  tensions....  We're 
not  pure,  but  we're  not  as  bad  as  other 
areas  of  the  University,"  Morton  said. 

Approximately  30  people  attended  the 
Nov.  14  forum  at  Scarborough.  About  20 
people  attended  the  Erindale  event.  A 
third  meeting  will  take  place  Nov.  28  on 
the  St.  George  campus  in  room  1016, 
Wilson  Hall,  New  College,  at  3:30  p.m. 

Professors  Miriam  Rossi  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  Jack  Wayne  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  special  advis- 
ers to  the  president  on  improving  the 
racial  climate  and  experience  at  U of  T, 
called  the  meetings.  President  Robert 
Prichard  appointed  them  last  month  to 
advise  him  on  issues  of  race  and  racism 


at  the  University. 

Wayne  said  that  the  issues  raised  to 
date  at  their  meetings  with  University 
groups  fall  into  five  categories:  human 
rights,  hiring  procedures,  student  access 
to  the  University,  education  of  non- 
minority students  about  other  cultures 
and  the  curriculum. 

He  said  some  individuals  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  he  and  Rossi  are 
mere  window  dressing.  That  could  be  the 
case  if  they  fail  to  come  up  with  con- 
crete ways  of  addressing  the  problems 
identified,  he  said. 

Prichard  attended  both  the  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  forums.  He  plans  to 
present  a preliminary  report  to  Govern- 
ing Council  Dec.  20. 

Staff  and  students  at  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  identified  racist  graffiti  and 
the  apparent  cliquishness  among  some 
students  as  problems.  Several  Scarbor- 
ough students  said  that  the  separation 
of  ethnic  groups  makes  everyone  mis- 
trustful and  creates  an  environment  of 
intolerance.  The  isolation  extends  to  the 
campus  residences  and  results  in  tension. 

Principal  Paul  Thompson  of  Scarbor- 
ough said  racism  is  subtle,  not  overt. 
"There's  not  as  much  of  a problem  at 
Scarborough  as  elsewhere  at  the  Univer- 
sity. There’s  not  a great  deal  of  militancy." 


HOMA  FANIAN 


Telephone:  978-6325 


12  noon  - 2:30  p.m. 

Christmas  Buffet  in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
Featuring 

Roast  Beef  "carved  the  Plum  Pudding  & Rum  Sauce 

way  you  like  it"  Dessert  Tray 

Roast  Turkey  Cheese  Tray 

$15. 75  plus  8%- plus  15%  service  charge 

Reservations  should  be  made  by  calling  the  Club  Office  at 
978-6325  between  9:00  a.m.  and  5:00 p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
Members  and  Guests  Only 

Special  Note: 

Due  to  the  demand  for  reservations  at  this  event , 
tables  will  only  be  held for  IS  minutes  after  the  reservation  time  requested. 

Reservations  for  fewer  than  6 people  may  have  to  share  a table  with  other  members. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 

Members'  Reception 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1990 
in  the  Main  Lounge  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

Hot  and  Cold  Hors  d’Oeuvres  and  Punch  will  be  served 
Invitation  Limited  to  Members  Only 
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Throne  speech  disappoints 


Continued  from  Page  1 

specifically  identify  universities.  "That 
didn’t  happen  but  we’re  not  going  to  fold 
up  and  go  away,"  said  Arthurs.  "We  will 
continue  to  press  the  government  to 
translate  their  sympathy  for  our  plight 
into  legislation." 

Bob  Kanduth,  Allen's  communications 
assistant,  said  universities  are  included 
when  education  is  mentioned  in  the 
speech.  He  said  the  document  provides 
a sense  of  the  government's  direction  but 
that  specifics  will  have  to  wait  until  trans- 
fer payments  to  universities,  school 
boards,  hospitals  and  municipalities  are 
announced  next  month,  likely  before 
Dec.  20. 

Universities  can  expect  some  modest 
short-term  relief  from  a $700  million  fund 
designated  in  the  speech  to  address  "the 
accumulation  of  many  years  of  inade- 
quate financing  of  public  infrastructure." 
Prichard  said  he  was  advised  by  Allen  that 
some  of  the  money  is  earmarked  for 
universities.  U of  T will  welcome  any 
funds  to  pay  for  renovations  and  repairs 
in  many  of  its  older  buildings  that  the 
University  has  had  to  defer  over  the  years 
due  to  lack  of  money,  the  president  said. 

The  speech  contains  a number  of 
proposed  initiatives  that  could  have  an 
impact  on  the  University's  budget,  in- 
cluding employment  and  pay  equity 
legislation,  pension  reforms  and  waste 
management. 

Graham  said  he  is  pleased  to  see  the 
NDP's  strong  commitment  to  employ- 
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ment  equity  because  women,  visible 
minorities  and  the  disabled  are  severely 
under-represented  on  university  faculties. 
"Positive  legislation  could  change  the 
imbalance  that  currently  exists  in  our 
universities." 

A coalition  of  COU,  OCUFA,  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students,  the 
Confederation  of  Ontario  University  Staff 
Associations,  the  Council  of  Chairmen 
of  Ontario  Universities  and  the  Friends 
of  Ontario  Universities  plans  to  meet 
soon  with  Treasurer  Floyd  Laughren  to 
discuss  the  financial  needs  of  post-sec- 
ondary institutions. 

According  to  OCUFA,  Ontario  univer- 
sities need  an  increase  in  base  funding 
of  $125  million  per  year  for  the  next  two 
years  just  to  reach  the  average  level  of 
per-student  allocation  provided  by  the 
other  nine  provinces.  Ontario  currently 
ranks  ninth  in  its  funding. 

Breakthrough 

Continued  from  Page  1 

of  the  campaign  Nov.  28  at  12:15  p.m. 
in  the  Governing  Council  chamber.  She 
will  be  joined  by  Aird,  Prichard  and 
Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president  (develop- 
ment and  university  relations).  Twenty 
grade  one  students  — the  class  of  2005 
— will  participate  in  the  announcement. 

A bus  tour  of  the  University,  highlight- 
ing many  of  the  Breakthrough  projects, 
will  be  held  for  the  media  at  11:30  a.m. 
leaving  from  Simcoe  Hall. 

Breakthrough  was  launched  June  1, 
1988,  a five-year  campaign  to  enable  the 
University  to  modernize  and  upgrade 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries  and 
student  residences  and  to  support  learn- 
ing, scholarship  and  research. 

The  federated  universities  coordinated 
their  own  appeals  with  the  University 
campaign.  Among  the  projects  benefit- 
ing are  the  Polanyi  Chair  in  Chemistry, 
the  Centre  for  Research  in  Neurodegen- 
erative  Diseases,  engineering  laboratories 
and  the  national  admission  scholarship 
fund. 


WE'RE  MOVING 

On  Dec.  12  the  offices  of 
the  Bulletin  and  the 
UofT  Magazine  move  to 

21  King's  College  Circle, 
2nd  floor. 

Our  telephone  numbers  will 
remain  unchanged. 


marks  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  fourteen 
women  at  Montreal's  I'Ecole  Polytechnique. 


You  are  invited  to  attend  a memorial  service, 
Thursday,  6 December  at  4:00  p.m.,  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building,  80  Queen's  Park 
(behind  planetarium).  The  service  will  be  followed  by 
a candlelight  walk  to  Philosopher's  Walk,  site  of  a 
memorial  to  the  fourteen  women. 

Please  show  your  support.  Black  armbands  will  be 
available  at  various  locations  around  the  campus. 

For  further  information  call  978*2196. 

At  Scarborough,  there  will  be  a memorial  service  at 
the  Meeting  Place,  10:45  a.m.  For  further  information  on 
activities  at  Erindale,  phone  828-3737. 


Done 

deal 

President  Emeritus 
George  Connell,  who 
launched  Breakthrough 
in  1988,  congratulates 
Mary  Alice  Stuart  on 
the  receipt  of  her 
honorary  degree 
Nov.  22.  Stuart  received 
the  degree  in 
recognition  of  her  work 
as  Breakthrough’s 
national  campaign 
chair.  In  her  address  to 
the  graduating  class, 
Stuart  announced  that 
at  its  completion, 
Breakthrough  has 
garnered  well  in  excess 
of  $100  million  to 
support  learning, 
scholarship  and 
research  at  the 
University  and  to 
upgrade  classrooms, 
laboratories,  libraries 
and  student 
residences.  Stuart  will 
announce  the 
campaign’s  final  total 
at  a news  conference 


Ministry  reviews  HIV  study 


In  Brief 


Teaching  assistants 
to  vote  on  strike 

THE  UNIVERSITY'S  3,000  teaching  as- 
sistants will  hold  a strike  vote  Nov. 
28  and  29.  Negotiations  between  the 
University  and  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Educational  Workers,  Local  2, 
broke  down  in  October.  The  Minis- 
try of  Labour  has  appointed  a con- 
ciliator and  the  first  meeting  with 
both  parties  is  scheduled  for  Dec.6. 
If  conciliation  is  unsuccessful,  either 
side  can  ask  the  conciliator  for  a "no 
board"  report.  The  teaching  assistants 
would  be  in  a legal  strike  position 
17  days  after  the  report  is  filed  with 
the  ministry.  They  were  on  strike 
from  Feb.  23  to  March  13,  1989. 

U of  T writers 
nominated  for  GGs 

a professor  of  political  science  and 
the  University's  writer-in-residence 
are  among  the  finalists  for  this  year's 
Governor  General's  literary  awards. 
Professor  Stephen  Clarkson  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  and 
his  spouse  and  co-author,  Christina 
McCall,  have  been  nominated  in  the 
non-fiction  category  for  their  book 
Trudeau  and  Our  Times.  Dionne 
Brand,  the  writer-in-residence  at  New 
College,  has  been  nominated  in  the 
poetry  category  for  No  Language  Is 
Neutral.  The  names  of  the  winners 
will  be  announced  at  a reception  in 
Montreal  Jan.  22. 

Donner  foundation 
provides  $213,000 

the  donner  Canadian  Foundation 
has  awarded  the  Peace  & Conflict 
Studies  Program  at  University  Col- 
lege $213,000  for  a two-year  study 
of  the  possible  links  between  large- 
scale  environmental  change  and  the 
potential  for  human  suffering  and 
violent  conflict.  Thomas  Homer- 
Dixon,  coordinator  of  the  program 
and  project  director,  said  the  study 
will  identify  and  synthesize  existing 
knowledge  to  make  it  useful  for 
policy  makers,  educators  and  the 
media.  The  project  is  also  supported 
by  the  MacArthur  Foundation  in  the 
US  and  is  jointly  organized  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  & Sciences 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Vic  presents 
teaching  award 

professor  John  Reibetanz  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  is  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  Victoria  University 
Teaching  Award.  The  award,  which 
was  presented  Oct.  10  at  Victoria's 
Charter  Day  Convocation  in  the 
college  chapel,  was  established  by  the 
Victoria  University  senate  in  the 
1988-89  academic  year.  Reibetanz 
was  selected  by  an  eight-person  com- 
mittee for  his  excellence  in  course 
preparation  and  teaching.  Winners 
of  the  award  will  be  selected  annu- 
ally from  either  Victoria  or  Emman- 
uel Colleges. 

AGO  director 
wins  arts  award 

william  withrow,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
(AGO),  has  won  the  U of  T/ Warner- 
Lambert  Canada  Inc.  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  Arts  Admini- 
stration. The  award  was  presented 
Nov.  6 at  Scarborough  College.  It  is 
conferred  annually  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  cooperative  program  in 
arts  administration  on  an  arts  admin- 
istrator who  has  contributed  much 
to  Canadian  cultural  life  over  the 
course  of  his  or  her  career.  Withrow, 
who  has  a degree  in  art  and  archae- 
ology from  U of  T,  retired  Nov.  1 after 
almost  30  years  as  AGO  director. 


by  Jane  Stirling 

EVELYN  gigantes,  Ontario's  new  minis- 
ter of  health,  has  asked  an  official  in  her 
department  to  prepare  a report  concern- 
ing the  ethical  implications  of  a research 
project  that  measures  the  prevalence  of 
the  AIDS  virus  in  women  with  infants. 

The  province  will  not  release  the  name 
of  the  investigator.  Ministry  spokesperson 
Maurice  Jones  said  the  investigator  will 
be  able  to  work  faster  and  more  efficiently 
if  anonymity  is  maintained.  The  official 
will  examine  the  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  study's  ethical  guidelines 
by  consulting  researchers,  ethicists,  law- 
yers and  community  groups  and  make  the 
report  to  Gigantes  by  mid-December. 

Late  last  month  Gigantes  expressed 
concerns  regarding  the  issue  of  patient 
consent  for  testing  and  the  disclosure  of 
results  in  the  HIV  Seroprevalence  Study 
in  Women  of  Childbearing  Age  con- 
ducted by  Professors  Randall  Coates  and 
John  Frank  of  the  Department  of  Pre- 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

Canada  should  not  have  a “kaon  factory" 
if  funding  for  the  expensive  project 
means  there  will  be  less  money  for  the 
three  federal  granting  councils,  say  rep- 
resentatives of  Ontario's  five  research- 
intensive universities. 

Earlier  this  month,  Professor  James 
Keffer,  vice-president  (research),  and  his 
colleagues  at  McMaster  and  Queen's 
Universities  and  the  Universities  of 
Waterloo  and  Western  Ontario  sent  a 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
saying  Canada  does  not  need  a single 
“big  science"  project  as  much  as  it  needs 
funds  for  basic  science  and  engineering. 

They  explained  that  adequate  fund- 
ing for  granting  councils  is  critical  be- 
cause there  will  be  a shortfall  of  40,000 
engineers  and  scientists  in  Canada  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Increased  support 
for  the  granting  councils  is  also  needed 
because  universities  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  for  faculty 
members  to  replace  professors  who  re- 
tire in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

Keffer  has  also  initiated  a letter-writ- 
ing campaign  at  U of  T resulting  in  doz- 
ens of  letters  to  the  prime  minister, 
William  Winegard,  minister  for  science, 
other  federal  cabinet  members  and 
members  of  Parliament.  He  decided  to 
launch  the  campaign  when  he  heard  that 
kaon  supporters'  lobbying  efforts  might 
succeed  to  the  detriment  of  the  budgets 
of  the  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 


ventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics. 

A year  ago  Coates  and  Frank  began  to 
collect  data  to  estimate  the  number  of 
childbearing  women  in  the  province  who 
carry  the  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  (HIV)  that  causes  AIDS  and  to 
determine  the  rate  of  infection  in  this 
population.  HIV  antibodies  are  trans- 
ferred from  mother  to  child  via  the  pla- 
centa. If  the  mother  is  infected,  the  baby's 
blood  will  test  positive. 

The  researchers  tested  the  blood  of  60 
percent  of  infants  born  in  the  province 
between  October  1989  and  July  1990. 
The  testing  was  carried  out  on  leftover 
neonatal  heel-prick  blood  specimens 
routinely  taken  for  genetic  screening. 

Although  it  is  not  known  what 
prompted  Gigantes'  interest  in  the  study, 
she  became  concerned  in  October  that 
the  mothers  may  not  have  been  fully 
informed  that  testing  was  being  con- 
ducted and  that  they  were  not  told  the 
results,  said  Jones.  Preliminary  findings, 


Research  Council  (NSERC),  the  Medical 
Research  Council  (MRC)  and  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil (SSHRC). 

The  proposed  kaon  factory  is  a $700 
million  upgrade  of  the  TRIUMF  particle 
accelerator  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  that  would  require  an  initial 
$236  million  contribution  from  the 
federal  government  and  $90  million  a 
year  to  cover  operating  costs.  In  com- 
parison, the  1990-91  annual  operating 
budgets  for  the  three  councils  are  $423.3 
million  for  NSERC,  $221.6  million  for 
MRC  and  $89.1  million  for  SSHRC. 

One  of  the  supporters  of  the  project 
is  President  Robin  Armstrong  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  a physi- 
cist and  former  dean  of  U of  T's  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  As  chair  of  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  for  Suba- 
tomic Physics  established  by  NSERC  and 
the  National  Research  Council,  he  wrote 
a report  last  May  recommending  the 
federal  government  triple  its  funding  for 
subatomic  physics  to  help  pay  for  the 
TRIUMF  upgrade. 

In  an  interview  Armstrong  said  he 
worries  as  much  as  other  scientists  do 
when  the  kaon  proposal  is  drawn  into 
the  debate  over  regional  politics. 
However,  he  does  not  think  granting 
agencies  will  lose  any  of  their  funding  if 
the  kaon  factory  is  built.  "Everyone 
involved  in  the  debate  agrees  the 
federal  government's  first  priority  must 


presented  in  September  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  indicated  21  infected  moth- 
ers from  the  67,078  babies  tested. 

Rena  Arshinoff,  the  project  coordina- 
tor, said  the  study,  which  adheres  to 
federal  guidelines  for  such  tests,  was 
approved  by  U of  T's  ethics  committee 
in  1989  and  was  publicized  in  the  me- 
dia. To  provide  as  large  a sample  popula- 
tion as  possible,  to  ensure  an  accurate 
seroprevalence  rate  and  to  protect  the 
identity  of  individuals,  the  survey  is 
anonymous  and  blood  samples  cannot 
be  linked  to  individuals. 

Regular  HIV  testing  with  pre-  and  post- 
test counselling  is  readily  available 
throughout  the  province,  she  said. 

The  study,  which  will  continue  until 
June  1991,  is  funded  by  a grant  from  the 
National  Health  Research  & Development 
Program.  The  province  provides  lab  space 
and  five  senior  medical  consultants  who 
act  as  co-investigators. 


be  the  granting  councils.” 

Armstrong  objects  to  the  "negative 
approach"  used  by  kaon  opponents. 
“There  was  the  same  wringing  of  hands 
when  TRIUMF  began  and  no  one  suf- 
fered then." 

Professor  Brian  Merrilees,  chair  of  the 
Research  Board,  said  Winegard  has  told 
the  University  that  funding  of  the  kaon 
factory  will  have  "an  inevitable  effect" 
on  the  three  granting  councils. 

Armstrong  said  an  article  in  Research 
Dollars  confirmed  this  but  he  knows 
Winegard  personally  "and  there  is  no  way 
the  science  minister  will  allow  funding 
of  kaon  by  taking  money  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  sciences." 

Armstrong  thinks  opposition  to  the 
kaon  project  is  connected  to  universi- 
ties' concerns  about  the  federal  match- 
ing grants  programs  which  expire  in  April. 
"The  timing  could  not  be  worse.  We're 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  program  and 
the  question  is  what  now?"  Armstrong 
said  researchers  agree  the  program  has 
not  been  a success  and  that  the  money, 
approximately  $90  million  annually, 
should  be  added  to  the  granting  coun- 
cils' base  funding. 

If  the  government  decides  instead  to 
spend  the  money  from  the  matching 
grants  program  on  the  kaon  project,  or 
on  the  new  space  agency  that  still  does 
not  have  a budget,  "a  whole  lot  of  us 
would  be  in  desperate  trouble,"  said 
Armstrong. 


Kaon  factory  plan  draws  heavy  fire 
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On  a recent  trip  to  the  Far  East, 
President  Rob  Prichard  and  some 
senior  administrators  had  a busy  sched- 
ule meeting  U of  T graduates,  parents 
of  visa  students,  members  of  the  edu- 
cational and  business  communities  and 
benefactors.  While  in  Hong  Kong, 
Prichard  appeared  on  that  country's 
equivalent  to  the  "Good  Morning, 
America"  show.  After  the  host's  intro- 
duction which  stressed  the  president's 
youthfulness,  Prichard  talked  about  the 
number  of  Hong  Kong  students  at 
UofT,  their  part-time  jobs  while  at- 
tending University  and  their  feelings 
about  returning  home  after  graduation. 
The  host  was  a skilled  high-speed  in- 
terpreter, Prichard  said.  He  asked  his 
questions  in  Cantonese  (for  the  view- 
ers), then  in  English  for  the  president 
and  then  translated  the  answer  for  the 
audience.  The  trip  also  had  its  lighter 
side.  One  evening,  Prichard,  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (development 
and  university  relations),  Rivi 
Frankie,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Alumni  & Community  Relations, 
and  Professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  were  treated  to  a spe- 
cial participatory  after-dinner  event  — 
karaoke  singing.  Accompanied  by  taped 
music,  a member  of  the  audience  gets 
up  to  warble  a well-known  tune  into  a 
microphone  with  the  help  of  words 
on  a video-prompter.  Although  the 
president  declined  the  invitation  to  sing 
(he  said  his  voice  "would  have  done 
irreparable  damage  to  U of  T's  rela- 
tionship with  Hong  Kong"),  Cressy, 
Frankie  and  Keffer  did  their  best  to 
serenade  the  other  guests  with  favour- 
ites such  as  John  Denver's  "Country 
Roads."  Dean  Gary  Heinke  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engi- 
neering joined  the  delegation  later  in 
the  week.  U of  T representatives  also 
visited  Macao,  Singapore,  Malaysia  and 
Japan. 

^ m>  & 

In  a bid  to  make  sure  the  incoming 
government  keeps  U of  T in  mind  in 
the  days  ahead,  Rob  Prichard  at- 
tended last  week's  throne  speech  at  the 
Ontario  legislature.  He  was  spotted  at 
the  reception  talking  to  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities. 
At  the  reception,  the  NDP  and  their 
guests  showed  they  didn't  need  any 
lessons  in  how  to  have  a good  time. 
Hundreds  of  well-wishers  jammed  two 
floors  of  the  legislature  to  sample  a 
fiscally  responsible  fare  of  wine,  fruit 
punch  and  finger  sandwiches.  Perhaps 
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the  government  blew  its  refreshment 
budget  trying  to  feed  and  provide 
drinks  for  the  hoards  of  reporters  in 
the  lock-up  prior  to  the  reading  of  the 
speech.  The  scribes,  scheduled  to  be 
released  from  confinement  at  3 p.m., 
were  kept  waiting  until  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lincoln  Alexander  and  the 
official  party  passed  by.  Chants  of  "Free 
us"  rang  through  the  corridors  of 
Queen's  Park  just  as  the  procession  of 
dignitaries  marched  past. 

e>  <& 

Who  is  a typical  individual  with  a spi- 
nal cord  injury?  Of  people  with  dis- 
abilities, how  many  have  university 
degrees?  Which  well-known  media 
personality  is  an  amputee  and  has 
written  about  his  experiences?  And 
what  does  dyscalculia  mean?  These 
questions  and  more  are  part  of  a quiz 
in  the  November-December  newslet- 
ter from  the  Office  of  Services  to  Per- 
sons with  a Disability.  The  answers: 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25, 
6.1  percent,  Patrick  Watson  and  an  ina- 
bility to  do  math.  The  newsletter  also 
announces  a first  in  the  history  of  Ca- 
nadian publishing  — - simultaneous 
publication  of  a major  bestseller  in 
print  and  braille.  Gretzky:  An  Autobiog- 
raphy is  available  for  visually-impaired 
and  blind  readers.  Gretzky  has  long 
been  a booster  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  and  his 
annual  Wayne  Gretzky  Celebrity  Sports 
Classic  has  raised  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  CNIB. 

e>  & 

Statistics  recently  released  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  show  that 
in  1988,  the  province's  universities 
granted  55  percent  of  their  bachelor's- 
level  degrees  to  women.  At  the  gradu- 
ate level,  women  earned  45  percent  of 
master's  degrees  and  almost  33  percent 
of  doctorates  compared  with  slightly 
more  than  18  percent  and  six  percent 
respectively  in  1968-69. 

«3>  & 

Definitely  a trend.  For  the  eleventh  year 
in  a row,  full-time  undergraduate  en- 
rolment has  grown,  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada. 
Student  numbers  rose  by  3.1  percent 
nationally.  PEI  had  the  largest  increase 
at  8.5  percent  while  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  were  at  the  low  end  with 
one  percent.  Ontario  fell  somewhere 
in  the  middle  at  3.9  percent. 
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Smith  inquiiy  considers 
quality  and  access 


stuart  smith,  chair  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  University  Education,  says 
post-secondary  institutions  have  not 
responded  adequately  to  the  needs  of 
part-time  and  continuing  students. 

"I  have  not  heard  an  awful  lot  about 
universities'  interest  in  part-time  students, 
particularly  non-credit  students,"  Smith 
said  Nov.  21  in  the  course  of  commis- 
sion hearings  in  Toronto  at  the  Skyline 
Airport  Tower  & Hotel. 

The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  established 
the  Smith  commission  last  fall  to  deter- 
mine whether  students  receive  the  type 
and  quality  of  education  they  need. 

The  hearings  began  in  Quebec  City 
Oct.  17  and  finish  in  Ottawa  Dec.  5.  Two 
days  were  booked  for  presentations  in 
Toronto  Nov.  22  and  23  but  a third  day 
was  added  Nov.  21  to  accommodate  the 
presenters.  Smith  will  submit  his  final 
report  to  AUCC  in  October. 

Smith  made  his  observations  on  the 
needs  of  part-time  students  in  response 
to  a presentation  by  Jacquelyn  Wolf, 
director  of  the  University's  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  and  president  of  the 
Ontario  Council  for  University  Continu- 
ing Education. 

In  her  presentation  Wolf  highlighted 
some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the 
"least  protected"  of  the 
universities'  academic 
divisions.  Part-time 
students  will  be  given 
access  to  the  full  range 
of  courses  only  when 
those  who  design  uni- 
versity courses  realize 
that  people  do  not 
complete  their  education  in  five  or  six 
years  but  study  throughout  their  lives. 

Wolf  noted  that  part-time  student 
enrolment  in  degree  programs  has  grown 
54  percent  since  1977  compared  with  29 
percent  for  full-time  enrolment. 

The  commission  heard  from  40  pre- 
senters. Most  were  from  universities,  but 
briefs  were  also  submitted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees,  the 
Ontario  Public  School  Board  Association, 
TVOntario  and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges, 
Universities  & Skills  Development.  U of  T 
was  represented  by  President  Robert 
Prichard,  Bonnie  Home,  president  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association,  Professor 
Deirdre  Vincent  of  the  Department  of 
German  and  Jovita  Nagy,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students.  Professor  Bill  Graham, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA),  Grant  Clark,  deputy  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Ont- 
ario Universities  (COU),  and  President 
Emeritus  George  Connell  and  David 
McCamus  of  the  Corporate-Higher  Edu- 
cation Forum  also  made  presentations. 

Underfunding  was  the  main  theme. 
Many  speakers  also  decried  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  minority  groups  and 


several  spoke  of  ways  to  improve  under- 
graduate education. 

Prichard  said  Canadian  universities  are 
overcrowded,  overregulated,  under- 
funded and  undercompetitive.  Govern- 
ment policy  does  not  nurture  diversity 
and  excellence,  funding  is  "grossly  in- 
adequate" and  as  long  as  government 
encourages  homogeneity  all  institutions 
move  toward  the  middle  and  the  middle 
continues  to  move  down,  he  stated. 

Smith  said  the  public  appears  to  vote 
for  access,  not  for  excellence.  Prichard 
noted  that  24  years  ago,  three  percent 
of  students  from  Toronto's  leading  pri- 
vate school  left  Canada  for  their  post- 
secondary education.  Today  the  number 
is  close  to  30  percent. 

Horne  focused  on  several  issues, 
among  them  the  problem  of  large  classes. 
Smith  and  Horne  discussed  the  role  of 
tutors.  These  positions  exist  in  at  least 
four  other  universities,  said  Horne.  They 
allow  the  incumbent  to  teach  but  not  to 
do  research  and  they  are  an  obstacle  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  tenure.  "My 
gut  reaction  is  that  'teaching  stream'  is  a 
negative  label,"  Smith  said. 

Graham  of  OCUFA  said  insufficient 
funding  has  resulted  in  "a  definite  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  education."  In  the 
next  15  years,  faculty  re- 
newal will  be  "an 
enormous,  staggering 
problem,"  he  said.  "A 
quarter  of  the  professo- 
riate will  be  lost  in  the 
next  10  years,  another 
quarter  in  the  following 
five  years.  How  their 
replacements  are  to  be 
supplied  and  trained  is 
anybody's  guess." 

Smith  said  the  absence  of  women  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  academic  institu- 
tions is  shocking.  "What's  happening? 
Are  women  not  getting  their  PhDs?  Why 
don't  they  become  department  heads?" 

Graham  said  a "chilly  climate"  for 
women  on  university  campuses  dissuades 
many  from  pursuing  academic  careers. 
Male  colleagues  may  insist  that  they  do 
not  discriminate,  but  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  systemic  discrimination  em- 
bedded in  their  approach  to  certain 
problems,  he  said. 

Smith  said  access  for  minorities  is  a 
national  problem.  He  expressed  interest 
in  the  University's  Transitional  Year 
Program  and  noted  that  similar  programs 
are  being  formed  at  institutions  in  other 
regions. 

Smith  said  he  hopes  to  develop  cri- 
teria for  measuring  the  quality  of  uni- 
versity graduates.  If  today's  students  are 
as  qualified  as  those  who  graduated  in 
the  past,  society  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  deteriorating  "student  experi- 
ence." Clark  noted  that  employers  are 
telling  universities  that  they  graduate 
illiterate  students  and  that  in  the  tech- 
nical areas  students  are  learning  on  ob- 
solete equipment. 


Funding 

levels  are  grossly 
inadequate 
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Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 
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AMEX.  CARD  PAYMENT 
"EXPRESS  SERVICE"  BOX: 

A reminder  that  American 
Express  has  provided  the 
University's  Travel  Office  with 
an  "Express  Service"  payment 
drop-off  for  payments  of  corpo- 
rate or  personal  Amex.  card 
statements  (cheque  & state- 
ment copy  must  be  enclosed). 

The  box  is  located  in 
Purchasing,  215  Huron  St., 

Rm.  711 , and  payment  pick- 
ups are  made  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  Allow  3 
business  days  after  pick-up  for 
credit  to  your  account. 

Any  questions  regarding  this 
service,  contact  the  Travel  Co- 
ordinator, 978-5173. 

HOTEL  RESERVATION 
CANCELLATION: 

It  is  alway  best  to  cancel  your 
hotel  reservation  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance.  While  some 
hotels,  particularly  those  cater- 
ing to  the  corporate  traveller, 
may  allow  greater  leeway  for 
this,  others,  particularly  resort 
properties,  may  require  up  to 
72  hours  prior  notice. 

Failure  to  cancel  your  reserva- 
tion in  time  can  result  in  costly 
penalties,  so  be  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  hotel’s  cancella- 
tion policy. 

To  cancel,  contact  the  counsel- 
lor who  originally  booked  your 
hotel  or,  if  necessary,  cancel 
the  booking  yourself. 

Either  way,  be  sure  to  obtain  a 
“cancellation  number”. 

TRAVEL  NOTE: 

Czechoslovakia  has  recently 
undergone  a name  change. 
The  country  will  now  be  known 
as  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
Federated  Republic  (CSFR). 
Canadians  no  longer  require  a 
visa  to  enter  the  CSFR,  but 
must  pay  a US  $23  fee  at  point 
of  entry. 


PURCHASING 


DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT/FURNITURE 

Before  proceeding  with  the 
transfer,  trade-in,  sale,  or  any 
other  disposal  of  equipment  or 
furniture,  refer  to  Procedures 
4-18,  5-16,  & 5-17  in  the 
U of  T UNIFACTS  manual. 

ORDERS/  QUOTATIONS 

When  planning  to  place  an 
order,  remember  that: 

• Purchase  orders  are 
required  for  orders  over 
$200; 

• Quotations  are  required  for 
orders  over  $1 ,000; 

• Three  (3)  written  quotations 
are  required  for  orders  over 
$5,000. 

N.B.: 

• DO  NOT  FORGET  TO 
SEND  COPIES  OF  QUOTA- 
TIONS WITH  PURCHASE 
REQUISITIONS. 

• INDICATE  ON  REQUISI- 
TION IF  THE  VENDOR  ISA 
UNIVERSITY  PREFERRED 
VENDOR. 

THEFT  PROTECTION  — 
"OPERATION  PROVIDENT" 

Protect  your  office  property/ 
assets  against  theft  and 
unauthorized  "borrowing". 
Contact  the  Investigation  Unit 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Police  at  978-2323  and 
enquire  about  the  "Operation 
Provident"  national  numbering 
system. 

RECYCLING  UPDATE: 

Enviro  50  paper  is  now 
available  from  Stores, 

215  Huron  St. 

Regarding  recharge  of  laser 
printer  toner  cartridges,  con- 
tact Dieter  Schulz,  978-5044. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the 
University. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved  from  research  to  administration  or 
sold  outside  the  University  is  subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact  Customs, 
commodity  taxation  section,  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty 

Model 

Age 

Mkt  Value 

Contact 

Etching-  Lithography  Press 

1 

Hexter-Pexros 

Littlejohn 

Best  Offer 

C.  Mitchell 
976-3214 

Computer 

6 

Commodore 
"Pet"  #8032 

1961 

Best  Offers 

Printer 

1 

Commodore 

8023P 

1981 

Best  Offer 

Dual  Disk  Drive 

1 

Commodore 

8050A 

1981 

Best  Offer 

Van 

1 

Dodge 

1983 

Best  Offer 

D.  Nutter 
978-4867 

Truck,  Pick-up 

1 

General 

Motors 

1983 

Best  Offer 

Y.  Szubert 
976-7375 

Lawn  Mower,  68" 

1 

Triplex 

1981 

Best  Offer 
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^Are  you  having  difficulty  knowing^ 
^ which  photocopier  is  best  for  you?  ^ 


~\ 


Call  Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Services 

As  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  our  service  was  developed  with  the  interests  of 
the  University  departments  in  mind.  We'll  meet  to  discuss  your  requirements, 
recommend  suitable  equipment,  arrange  leases/rentals,  installation  and  training. 
After  installation,  service  and  supplies  are  monitored  by  our  consultant.  Methods  to 
charge  others  who  use  your  photocopier  can  also  be  arranged. 


For  your  free  consultation  before  you  purchase,  lease  or  rent  a photocopier  call: 

Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Service  at  978-8915 


Other  Office  Services  are: 

Temporary  Personnel,  Copy  Cat  [Duplicating,  Specialized  Mail,  Mail  Metering  and 
Sorting,  Banting  and  Medical  Sciences  Photocopy  Centres. 


J 


Letters 

deadlines 

November  30  for  December  10 
December  2 1 for  January  7 
January  1 1 for  January  21 
January  25  for  February  4 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  4.2  or  plain  text  for- 
mat, or  on  paper,  typed  and 
double  spaced.  Please  include  a 
telephone  number  and,  if  possible, 
a fax  number.  Disks  will  be  re- 
turned if  an  address  is  provided. 


Open  for  new 
memberships 

Are  you  using  Unicoll  Credit  Union  as  a 
convenient,  friendly  and  reasonably  priced 
way  to  meet  your  banking  needs?  If  not, 
drop  by  the  College  Street  branch  to  obtain 
a free  copy  of  our  new  "Unicoll  Owner’s 
Guide".  This  16-page  booklet  explains  all 
aspects  of  Credit  Union  membership  and 
our  complete  line  of  banking  services. 

Unicoll  Credit  Union  has  served  University 
of  Toronto  employees  for  more  than  40 
years.  Today,  Unicoll  is  a $114  million 
financial  institution  serving  24,000  people 
living  and  working  throughout  Metro.  Isn't 
it  time  you  joined  Unicoll,  too? 


Unicoll  Credit  Union 

245  College  St.  (east  of  Spadina)  978-5505 

Monday-Friday,  9am-4pm;  except  Thursday,  until  6pm 


Letter 


Old  quotas, 
new  quotas 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

President  Robert  Prichard's  Oct.  18 
statement  to  Governing  Council  on  the 
aftermath  of  the  disruptions  of  Jeanne 
Cannizzo's  class  at  Scarborough  College 
raises  serious  issues.  His  remarks  are  ad- 
mirable, but  I wonder  what  action  the 
University  will  take  to  deter  further  class- 
room disruptions.  In  my  experience, 
University  administrations  have  been  far 
freer  with  words  than  with  deeds  in 
support  of  academic  freedom  in  the  class- 
room. If  the  recent  disruptions  had  been 
the  work  of  white  supremacists,  would 
the  president  have  responded  by  appoint- 
ing "race  relations  advisers"?  That  re- 
sponse encouraged  and  legitimized  the 
very  behaviour  which  his  words  to 
Governing  Council  condemned. 

The  president's  remarks  about  race  and 
“racism,"  especially  as  magnified  in  public 
on  Metro  Morning  by  his  race  relations 
adviser,  are  ominous.  They  not  only,  in 
effect,  blame  the  institution  for  the  dis- 
ruptions but  offer  as  a remedy  a series  of 
procedures  which  necessarily  entail, 
among  other  things,  a further  return  to 
the  pernicious  quota  system  that  once 
permeated  our  universities.  For  ages,  semi- 
secret quotas  regarding  race,  religion  and 
sex  controlled  admission  to  and  advance- 
ment in  the  universities.  Besides  their 
obvious  unfairness  to  many  individuals, 
these  quotas  were  damaging  to  the  in- 
stitutions because  they  placed  other 
considerations  ahead  of  academic  quali- 
fications. In  the  decades  following  the 
war,  the  universities  became  increasingly 
"blind”  to  those  improper  criteria  and 
the  quota  system  steadily  eroded  and 
sometimes  disappeared. 

Now  quotas  are  back  and  are  spread- 
ing, this  time  openly,  in  the  service  of 
another  ideology.  But  once  the  principle 
is  accepted  it  cannot  be  contained  be- 
cause the  number  of  groups  who  are 
"significantly  under-represented"  is  po- 
tentially inexhaustible.  Some  of  the 
current  claims  are  highly  persuasive  and 
others  will  doubtless  become  so.  It  is 
already  easy  to  discern  the  beginnings 
of  that  endless  line  of  claimants. 

The  contest  between  quotas  and 
quality  is  not  new.  Quotas  always  exist 
in  order  to  place  other  criteria  ahead  of 
quality.  The  universities  have  begun  to 
lose  a long  struggle  which  they  were  well 
on  their  way  to  winning. 

Leo  Zakuta 

Department  of  Sociology 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  28  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

Karaoke  sing-along  bar 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.-Fri.  11 :30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 11:00  PM 
Tues— Sat.  5:00 PM  — Midnight 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

AH-SO  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 
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The  Real  World 
of  Accessibility 


Revenue  from  higher  fees  could  enhance 
post-secondary  participation  rates 


The  "underfunding"  of  On- 
tario's universities  is  widely 
recognized,  but  the  problem 
will  become  even  more  seri- 
ous if  universities  continue  to  hope  that 
governments  will  restore  the  shortfall 
in  funding.  There  will  be  little,  if  any, 
real  increase  coming  from  either  the 
federal  or  provincial  governments: 
Ottawa  has  already  frozen  its  post-sec- 
ondary transfers  to  the  provinces  and 
the  new  Ontario  government  is  unlikely 
to  increase  its  university  grants  in  the 
face  of  a recession  and  competing  so- 
cial programs.  Nor  will  much  of  the 
shortfall  come  from  corporate  or  alumni 
campaigns.  The  increase  in  funding 
must  therefore  come  from  tuition  fees. 

Fees  should  be  increased,  but  only 
under  certain  conditions.  The  increases 
should:  apply  only  to  new  students 
(those  already  enrolled  in  a program 
should  pay  the  existing  fees  adjusted 
for  inflation);  be  greater  in  the  profes- 
sional faculties  where  the  cost  of 
instruction  is  higher;  be  phased  over 
three  to  five  years;  and  be  implemented 
in  conjunction  with  an  improved 
student  loan  program  to  finance  fees 
and  other  costs. 

Opposition  to  fee  increases  ap- 
pears to  be  based  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  fee  increases 
would  reduce  accessibility  to  university. 
But  there  is  now  abundant  evidence  that 
fee  increases  have  only  a small  effect 
on  university  enrol- 
ment — not  surpris- 
ing given  that  tuition 
fees  are  a small  frac- 
tion of  students’  to- 
tal cost  of  university 
education.  (It  is  puz- 
zling that  more  atten- 
tion has  not  been 
given  to  students' 
other  expenses  — 
room  and  board, 
books  and  transpor- 
tation, for  example. 

These  items  represent  three  to  five  times 
the  amount  of  tuition  fees.) 

Despite  public  efforts  that  began  in 
the  late  1960s  to  increase  accessibility 
to  university  through  low  tuition,  vari- 
ous studies  have  concluded  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  socioecon- 
omic composition  of  the  university  stu- 
dent population  in  Ontario.  Social  fac- 
tors have  a stronger  impact  than  fees 
on  the  probability  that  students  will  pur- 
sue a university  education.  The  most 
significant  selection  factors  — parents' 
education  and  ethnic  origin,  the  influ- 
ence of  peer  groups  and  the  school  en- 
vironment — operate  at  an  early  stage. 

Countries  with  low  tuition  or  none 
at  all  show  similar  results.  In  Sweden, 
where  there  are  no  fees,  students  from 
high-income  families  are  more  likely 
to  choose  university  courses,  those  from 
lower-income  families  to  choose  non- 
university courses.  In  Australia,  fees  were 
comparable  to  those  in  Ontario  until 
1974.  They  were  then  abolished  to 
induce  greater  participation  by  minor- 
ity groups.  But  by  1980  there  had  been 


Income-contingent 
loan  programs  allow 
graduates  to  pay 
according  to  their 
ability 


little  change  in  the  socioeconomic  com- 
position of  Australian  undergraduate  en- 
rolment. And  in  Quebec,  where  fees 
were  frozen  from  1968  to  1990,  the  en- 
rolment of  full-time  undergraduates  rose 
more  slowly  than  in  Ontario. 

If  the  objective  truly  is  to  increase 
accessibility  — and  not  just  to  freeze 
fees  — there  are  more  effective  and  less 
expensive  ways  available.  Consider  the 
current  cost  of  the  low-tuition  policy 
in  Ontario.  Had  successive  provincial 
governments  maintained  inflation-ad- 
justed  fees  at  their  1967  level  (when 
the  government  took  control  of  fee 
setting),  fees  would  now  be  $500  to  $600 
higher  than  the  current  level.  Given  the 
undergraduate  enrolment  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  full-time  equivalent 
students,  this  low-tuition  policy  has 
been  maintained  at  a cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  about  $100  million  a year.  If 
only  a small  fraction  of  this  amount 
were  used  to  encourage  and  assist  stu- 
dents in  specific  groups  — persons  of 
colour,  native  people,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, single  parents,  francophones 
— the  impact  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  policy  of  low  tuition. 

In  a recent  brief,  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty  Asso- 
ciations (OCUFA)  advocated  lower  fees 
and  the  eventual  abolition  of  tuition. 
In  support  of  its  proposal,  OCUFA  cites 
a 1976  United  Nations  covenant,  signed 
by  Canada,  which  states  that  "higher 
education  shall  be  made  equally 
accessible  to  all,  on 
the  basis  of  capacity 
[ability],  by  every 
appropriate  means.” 
However,  the  UN 
covenant  goes  on  to 
state  that  "appropri- 
ate means"  include 
"the  progressive  in- 
troduction of  free 
education."  The  state- 
ment was  drafted 
almost  15  years  ago 
when  conclusive  evi- 
dence was  not  yet  available  to  show  that 
free  education  is  not  very  effective  in 
increasing  accessibility.  If  Canada  can 
achieve  "equally  accessible"  higher 
education  more  quickly  and  more  effi- 
ciently by  other  means,  it  will  have 
honoured  its  UN  commitment. 

Some  contend  that  students  will 
be  forced  to  bear  an  "unfair  share" 
of  the  cost  of  post-secondary 
education  if  tuition  fees  increase.  Both 
the  OCUFA  brief  and  recent  statements 
by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  and  its  Ontario  counterpart,  OFS, 
also  argue  that  lower  fees  would  repre- 
sent a "fairer"  share  of  the  costs  or  that 
university  education  is  a social  good  and 
should  be  "free."  This  version  of  the 
argument  usually  compares  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  individual  graduates  with 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  rest  of 
society.  But  most  of  both  the  mone- 
tary and  non-monetary  benefits  accrue 
to  the  graduates  while  taxpayers  already 
pay  more  than  80  percent  of  the  direct 
costs.  Furthermore,  the  net  benefit  of 


Professor  David  Stager  of  the  Department  of  Economics  is  the  author  of  a re- 
cent study  on  tuition  fees  for  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities. 


this  subsidy  is  greater  for  high-income 
families  than  for  those  at  lower  income 
levels. 

Even  means-tested  public  grants  to 
students  are  now  widely  recognized  to 
be  an  inefficient  way  to  promote  in- 
creased accessibility  because  the  finan- 
cial benefits  go  to  many  students  who 
would  have  enrolled  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  incentives.  Although 
student  loans  are  therefore  replacing 
grants  in  several  countries,  there  are 
many  problems  with  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  loan  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 

Income-contingent  loans  have  been 
proposed  as  a major  improvement  on 
conventional  student  loans.  Under  a 
contingent  repayment  program,  pay- 
ments vary  according  to  a graduate's 
annual  earnings.  Under  such  a program 
any  student  can  receive  loans  equal  to 
part  or  all  of  the  educational  costs.  Stu- 
dents' loan  agreements  specify  the  con- 
ditions of  repayment  including  the  per- 
centage of  annual  taxable  income  to  be 
paid,  the  maximum  number  of  years 
for  which  payments  are  required  and 
the  interest  rate  to  be  applied.  An  indi- 
vidual who,  because  of  low  or  irregular 
come,  has  not  repaid  the  principal  plus 
interest  by  the  end  of  the  repayment 
period  — say  30  years  — is  not  required 
to  make  further  payments.  Graduates 
are  not  required  to  make  payments  until 
their  incomes  reach  a certain  level,  such 
as  the  average  for  the  total  labour  force. 
Such  programs  are  administered  by  a 
public  agency  that  raises  funds  initially 
by  issuing  its  own  government-guaran- 
teed bonds;  later  it  lends  the  repayments 
received  from  graduates. 

These  features  could  vary  to  make 
the  program  self-financing  or  to  intro- 
duce any  degree  of  subsidy.  The  pro- 
gram would  also  free  students  from  fi- 
nancial dependence  on  their  parents 
and  means-tested  grants  and  loans  could 
be  abolished.  Any  public  subsidy  would 


be  related  to  the  future  income  level  of 
graduates  rather  than  to  the  current 
income  level  of  their  parents. 

It  has  been  argued  that  students 
would  hesitate  to  take  on  a repayment 
“burden"  lasting  for  20  or  30  years.  But 
the  distinction  between  a contingent 
repayment  plan  and  a fixed-debt  plan 
must  be  made  clear:  unlike  obligations 
that  require  fixed  payments  at  fixed 
intervals,  the  contingent  repayment 
system  allows  for  low  or  irregular 
payments  in  response  to  low  or  irregu- 
lar incomes. 

A modified  contingent  repayment 
loan  scheme  was  introduced  in  Austra- 
lia in  1989,  following  the  period  of  "free 
tuition"  described  above.  Under  the  Aus- 
tralian plan,  universities  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  funds  from  the  government 
but  there  is  an  imputed  annual  " higher 
education  contribution"  or  postponed 
tuition  fee  of  $1,800  in  Australian  funds 
(about  $1,650  Canadian)  charged  to 
each  student  at  registration.  This  fee  be- 
comes a debt  that  is  indexed  to  infla- 
tion (as  a proxy  for  a low  interest  rate). 
Alternatively,  there  is  a discount  of  15 
percent  for  paying  the  fee  at  the  time 
of  registration  each  semester.  Payments, 
which  do  not  begin  until  one's  taxable 
income  reaches  $22,000  (also  indexed 
for  inflation),  are  made  through  the  tax 
revenue  department  at  the  rate  of  one 
percent  of  taxable  income  for  incomes 
from  $22,000  to  $25,000,  two  percent 
from  $25,000  to  $35,000  and  three 
percent  of  incomes  above  $35,000. 

If  the  social  and  economic  value  of 
Ontario's  universities  is  to  be  re- 
stored and  maintained,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fees  must  be  increased  sub- 
stantially. The  real  challenge  is  to  de- 
sign a more  effective  financing  mecha- 
nism for  students.  Meanwhile,  govern- 
ments should  turn  their  attention  to 
developing  more  effective  means  for  in- 
creasing accessibility. 
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PETER  CATON  / GERALD  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 


REVIEW 


Life  of  irony 


LUCIUS  D.  CLAY:  AN  AMERICAN  LIFE 
by  Jean  Edward  Smith 
Fitzhenry  & Whiteside 
836  pages,  $44.95 


by  Modris  Eksteins 

Dancing  on  Unter  den  Linden,  champagne  at 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  at 
the  Schauspielhaus  and  Allied  flags  coming 
down  at  the  Kommandatura!  These  are,  of 
course,  some  of  the  extraordinary  images  that 
are  still  so  vivid  from  the  night  of  German 
unification  Oct.  2 and  3. 

All  of  us  in  the  University  who  are  connected 
with  German  studies  were  inundated  with  calls 
from  the  media  during  those  days.  1 took  my 
share  of  requests  and  responsibilities,  but  I also 
pointed  out  to  my  callers  that  there  was  to 
my  mind  one  member  of  our  community  who 
might  have  particularly  interesting  comments 
on  recent  German  developments,  Professor 
Jean  Smith  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  the  author  earlier  in  his  career  of  a 
study  of  East  Germany  and  now  of  a formi- 
dable biography  of  General  Lucius  Clay,  the 
military  governor  of  the  American  zone  of  oc- 
cupation in  Germany  from  1945  to  1949  and 
one  of  four  commanders  who  in  effect  gov- 
erned Germany  for  four  years. 

Clay  oversaw  first  the  partition  and  then 
the  division  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  He,  along  with  British  for- 
eign minister  Ernest  Bevin, 
was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  Berlin  airlift  in 
1948.  He  played  a central 
role  in  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in 
West  Germany.  In  the 
1950s,  now  from  a distance, 
he  watched  the  emergence 
and  growing  stability  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. But  in  1961,  after  the 
erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
in  August,  he  was  once 
again  catapulted  into  the 
heart  of  the  German  prob- 
lem: President  Kennedy 
sent  him  to  Berlin  for  nine 
months  as  his  special 
envoy.  Thereafter  Clay 
remained  interested,  if  not 
directly  engaged,  in  the 
German  question  until  his 
death  in  1978. 

My,  how  Lucius  Clay,  this  fiery  yet  elegant 
southerner,  would  have  enjoyed  the  German 
celebrations  earlier  this  month!  Despite  all  his 
efforts  to  prevent  division,  Germany  was  rent 
asunder  during  his  military  governorship.  In 
1945  one  Germany,  even  if  truncated  by  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  accords,  still  existed.  It  was 
occupied,  to  be  sure,  by  four  powers  who  had 
difficulty  agreeing  on  specifics,  but  all  agreed 
that  they  were  administering  sections  of  a 
whole.  Clay  was  convinced  that  quadripartite 
rule  was  possible.  In  particular  he  was  confi- 
dent that  the  Grand  Alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  and  could  be  maintained.  He 
had  an  excellent  personal  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  commanders  in  Berlin,  Marshal 
Zhukov  and  General  Sokolovsky.  And  like 
Roosevelt  in  his  dealings  with  Stalin,  Clay  felt 
that  personal  style,  direct  contacts  and  open 
discussion  would  keep  the  Russians  onside. 

It  was  the  emotional  and  obstreperous 
French  and  the  out-of-touch  theorists  in  the 
US  State  Department  who,  according  to  Clay 
(and  Smith),  undermined  quadripartite  rule, 
alienated  the  Soviets  and  ultimately  produced 
the  division  of  Germany.  The  French  were 
willing  to  do  anything  to  keep  Germany  weak. 
The  State  Department  regulars,  establishment 
conservatives  for  the  most  part  whom  Roose- 
velt distrusted  but  Truman  listened  to,  were 
from  the  outset  ill  disposed  toward  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviets.  Clay  had  no  time  for  ei- 
ther emotion  or  abstraction  in  politics  — even 
if  the  former  played  a considerable  role  in  his 
personal  life. 

Bom  in  Georgia  and  raised  in  a political 
family  that  accumulated  many  a skeleton  in 
its  closets,  the  temperamental  Clay,  at  age  14, 


pushed  a high  school  chemistry  teacher 
through  a window.  From  West  Point,  which 
he  attended  seemingly  for  lack  of  an  alterna- 
tive rather  than  with  any  vocation  in  mind, 
he  graduated  first  in  his  class  in  English  and 
history  and  last  in  conduct  and  discipline. 
He  just  missed  service  in  the  1914-18  war.  He 
would  also  not  see  combat  in  the  Second  World 
War.  A curious  pattern  for  a military  career, 
one  might  think. 

The  credentials,  political  and  administrative, 
that  led  to  his  selection  as  US  military  gov- 
ernor for  Germany  in  1945,  Clay  acquired 
during  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  then  in 
wartime  Washington.  As  an  extremely  effec- 
tive army  engineer  with  carefully  cultivated 
political  connections,  Clay  eventually  became 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  principal  spokesper- 
son on  Capitol  Hill,  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  defence  production  and 
all  military  procurement. 

After  his  term  in  Germany  from  1945  to 
1949,  Clay  retired  from  the  army.  He  then  spent 
three  decades,  for  the  most  part  in  New  York, 
as  a business  executive  and  investment  banker. 

Phis  is  a fascinating  life,  full  of  paradox.  Clay, 
a professional  soldier,  never  saw  combat.  He 
was  a military  governor  of  Germany  who  didn't 
want  the  military  governing  Germany.  He  was 
a patrician  and  a soldier  who  distrusted  au- 
thority. He  believed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Russians  but  ended  up  a convinced  cold  war- 
rior. This  life  that  spanned  the  first  three-quar- 
ters of  our  century  is  a marvellous  indicator  of 
the  ironies  inherent  in  this 
century. 

Jean  Smith  has  strong  per- 
sonal opinions  on  many  of 
the  critical  issues  with  which 
Clay  was  involved,  be  it  the 
breakdown  of  quadripartite 
rule,  the  allied  response  to  the 
Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  or 
the  building  of  the  Berlin 
Wall.  His  prose,  when  it 
comes  to  contentious  issues, 
often  has  an  acerbic  edge, 
especially  when  dealing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Foggy 
Bottom,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  called  repeatedly  in 
these  pages.  The  foreign- 
service  establishment  as  a 
whole  and  George  Kennan  in 
particular  get  merciless  treat- 
ment. Some  will  quibble 
about  the  organization  of 
the  book  (there  is  repetition); 
others  will  say  that  Smith  lacks  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  his  subject  (he  conducted  36  in- 
terviews with  Clay  between  1969  and  1974  and 
Clay  eventually  read  25  of  the  30  chapters  for 
the  book);  but  no  one  will  be  able  to  come 
away  from  this  monumental  biography  with- 
out having  been  thoroughly  engaged  in  a life 
and  times. 

As  you  drive  into  Berlin  from  the  west, 
one  of  the  first  major  thoroughfares  you  come 
to  is  the  Clayallee.  It's  a grand  avenue  run- 
ning through  the  prosperous  residential  areas 
of  Zehlendorf  and  Dahlem.  It  used  to  be  called 
the  Kronprinzenallee  (Crown  Prince  Avenue). 
The  highly  symbolic  change  of  name  took  place 
in  1950.  When  Clay  died  the  citizens  of  Berlin 
acknowledged  him  once  again.  A marble  tab- 
let at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  in  the  cadet  ceme- 
tery at  West  Point  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River,  bears  the  message:  wir  danken  dem  be- 
wahrer  unserer  FREiHErr  (We  thank  the  de- 
fender of  our  freedom).  Small  gestures  by  Ber- 
liners these  are,  the  cynics  might  think,  but 
they  are  among  the  many  indications  that  some 
things,  not  just  borders  between  states,  have 
changed  fundamentally  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope. Lucius  Clay  played  a significant  part  in 
bringing  about  those  changes. 

We  live  in  a remarkable  age.  This  is  a splen- 
did biography  for  that  age. 

Professor  Modris  Eksteins  of  the  Division  of 
Humanities,  Scarborough  College,  specializes  in 
the  history  of  modem  Germany.  His  most  recent 
book  — Rites  of  Spring:  The  Great  War  and  the 
Birth  of  the  Modern  Age  — was  published  last 
year  by  Lester  & Orpen  Dennys  in  Canada, 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  the  US. 


Jean  Smith 
with  his  books. 
“In  the 

marketplace  of 
ideas  truth 
will  ultimately 
be  victorious.  ” 
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1945  to  1949  Lucius  D.  Clay  was  American  pro-  b 

consul  in  Germany,  Jean  Smith  a high  school  student  in  li 

Washington,  DC.  Smith  knew  that  Clay  was  the  general  n 
who  organized  the  1948  airlift  to  Berlin  during  the  Soviet  t( 
blockade,  but  never  imagined  that  Clay's  life  would  directly  o 
affect  his  own. 

He  learned  more  about  Clay  when  he  served  in  the  US  c 
army  in  Berlin  from  1958  to  1961  and  saw  the  rebuilding  v 
that  had  taken  place.  His  admiration  for  Clay  grew.  The  two  t 
met  for  the  first  time  in  1961  while  Smith  was  doing  re-  b 
search  for  The  Defense  of  Berlin,  his  1964  PhD  thesis  at  Co-  3 
lumbia  University.  a 

In  1966  Smith  came  to  the  University  of  Toronto  to  join  t 
the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Impressed  by  Clay's  e 
"integrity,  self-discipline  and  genuine  respect  for  civil  liber-  t 
ties,"  he  chose  to  continue  to  write  about  the  general  over  c 

other  figures  from  the  Second  World  War.  In  1969  the  two  i 

began  a series  of  interviews.  Their  200  hours  of  conversa-  v 
tion,  recorded  over  a six-year  period,  amounted  to  2,500  c 
pages  of  transcribed  material. 

Clay  died  in  1978.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  role  in  s 
rebuilding  Germany  after  the  war.  And  where  Clay's  name  t 
is  mentioned,  Smith's  works  are  authoritative  sources.  In  1 
1974  he  published  the  two-volume  work  The  Papers  of  General 
Lucius  D.  Clay  followed  this  year  by  Lucius  D.  Clay:  An  Ameri-  f 
can  Life.  Writing  in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  Stephen  t 
Ambrose,  director  of  the  Eisenhower  Center  at  the  Univer-  \ 
sity  of  New  Orleans,  recommended  the  book  "without  c 
reservation."  The  Washington  Post  said  Smith  has  "set  a new  t 
standard  in  military  biography."  t 

During  their  conversations,  Clay  and  Smith  developed  a 
genuine  respect  for  each  other  but  never  became  friends,  . 
Smith  says.  The  general  did  not  have  many  close  friends.  ' 
"He  was  a shy  man  and  guarded  his  own  privacy  jealously." 

As  military  governor  he  held  all  Germans  at  arm's  length 
because  he  thought  it  would  hurt  them  politically  if  they  i 
were  seen  to  be  too  close  to  him.  a 

Perhaps  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  author,  Clay  treated  r 
Smith  with  the  same  consideration.  In  1974  Smith  had  t 
written  the  first  25  chapters  of  the  book  and  showed  them 
to  Clay.  The  general  read  and  returned  them.  He  had  only  c 
one  question:  did  Smith  have  to  publish  the  year  of  his  si 
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m Smith  and  the  general 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 


jpirth?  It  was  a sore  point  because  as  a young  man  he  had 
lured  about  his  age  to  get  into  the  army.  Clay  said  nothing 
lore  about  the  work  in  progress,  but  he  did  invite  Smith 
;S;?o  dinner  for  the  first  time  in  what  he  interprets  as  a nod 
§#f  approval. 

Clay  was  a soldier,  a member  of  a profession  seldom  asso- 
ciated with  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  values.  But  he 
iivas  also  “a  liberal  democrat"  and  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  free  thought.  He  demonstrated  this  in  1949  when 
jjfie  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard  University, 
v,  'he  day  before  he  had  received  similar  recognition  from  Yale, 
is  had  Ezra  Pound,  the  modernist  poet  who  spent  much  of 
, he  war  working  for  fascism  in  Italy.  Many  people  consid- 
ered Pound  a traitor  to  the  western  cause  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  world  questioned  the  propriety  of  hon- 
ouring him.  Clay  supported  Pound’s  right  to  free  speech  and 
Hit  was  on  that  subject  he  spoke  when,  without  warning,  he 
jjivas  asked  to  say  a few  words  to  the  audience  at  the  Harvard 
| commencement  ceremony. 

"As  he  made  his  way  to  the  podium,  all  he  could  think  to 
,ji  jay  was  that  he  knew,  for  the  first  time,  what  it  meant  to  be 
fj  back  in  the  United  States  — knew  what  freedom  meant  when 
In  lie  could  witness  the  presentation  of  an  award  to  Pound." 

[(|  Clay's  genuine  love  of  liberty  helped  inspire  his  support 
j for  Freie  Universitat  Berlin  in  1948.  The  university  was  founded 
j by  dissatisfied  students  and  teachers  from  Humboldt  Uni- 
versity  in  East  Berlin  worried  for  their  future  under  Soviet 
,1  occupation.  Despite  the  opposition  of  professional  educa- 
( tors  in  the  American  military  government,  Clay  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  two  million  marks  for  the  initiative. 

i 
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oday  Freie  Universitat  Berlin  is  the  largest  university 
in  Germany  and  perhaps  the  most  radical.  Smith,  now  57,  is 
a visiting  professor  at  its  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute.  If  he  is 
radical  — "colleagues  think  I'm  not”  — it  is  in  his  defence  of 
the  basic  qualities  of  a university. 

From  1976  to  1979  Smith  was  president  of  the  U of  T Fac- 
ulty Association  and  principal  negotiator  during  the  discus- 
sions that  led  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  a docu- 


ment, he  says,  that  "works  extraordinarily  well."  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  from  1981  to 
1983.  In  both  positions  he  insisted  that  in  the  final  analysis 
“it  is  the  faculty  that  makes  the  University  and  ensures  that 
teaching  and  research  complement  each  other."  This  convic- 
tion must  be  expressed  often  to  maintain  the  essence  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  he  says.  And  freedom  of  inquiry  must  always 
be  extended  to  “reprehensible  ideas." 

If  Professor  Philippe  Rushton  (whose  racial  theories  have 
incited  calls  for  his  removal  from  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario)  had  been  a professor  at  U of  T dur- 
ing Smith's  days  as  a faculty  spokesperson,  would  he  have 
defended  his  right  to  teach?  “Absolutely.  How  else  do  you 
expose  the  fallacy  of  ideas?  If  you  suppress  them  and  show 
you  are  afraid  of  them,  you  give  them  a certain  legitimacy. 
The  essence  of  the  free  university  in  the  western  world  is  that 
in  the  marketplace  of  ideas  truth  will  ultimately  be  victori- 
ous. You  cannot  suppress  ideas." 

Smith  has  not  always  been  supportive  of  the  leadership  at 
U of  T,  but  his  praise  for  President  Robert  Prichard  is  unquali- 
fied. "Of  all  the  possible  candidates  for  the  job  I think  they 
picked  the  best.  I would  place  him  with  [President  Emeritus] 
Claude  Bissell  in  genuinely  understanding  what  the  Univer- 
sity is  about,  what  its  obligations  to  society  are  and  what  the 
role  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  is.  I think  it's  a terrific  ap- 
pointment — we  are  very  fortunate." 


F 


or  Smith,  the  days  of  active  participation  in  University 
government  are  over;  his  time  is  now  devoted  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  scholarship.  He  has  a contract  with  Henry  Holt 
& Co.  for  a book  about  General  George  C.  Marshall,  author 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  for  post-war  European  recovery.  Later 
he  may  write  about  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  from  1801  to  1835,  a man  cast  in  Clay's  mould, 
who  helped  to  define  the  role  of  the  court  in  modern  society. 
Smith  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  University  allows  its 
faculty  members  to  immerse  themselves  in  their  academic 
work.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "one  of  the  things  that  makes  this  a 
great  university."  ♦ 


Truman  and 
the  Berlin  airlift 

Q:  What  was  the  War  Department's 
response  when  you  began  the  airlift? 
CLAY:  I never  asked. 

Q:  You  never  asked? 

CLAY:  No,  I never  asked  permission  or 
approval  to  begin  the  airlift.  I asked 
permission  to  go  in  on  the  ground 
with  the  combat  team,  because  if  we 
were  stopped  we'd  have  to  start  shoot- 
ing. This  was  where  the  Russians  had 
an  advantage  in  that  we  would  have 
had  to  initiate  the  fighting  to  get 
through.  But  we  didn't  have  to  start 
fighting  to  get  through  in  the  air,  so  I 
never  asked  permission. 

"I  should  add  that  by  July,  after  the 
airlift  had  begun,  I was  convinced  that 
if  we  moved  a combat  team  along  the 
autobahn  the  Russians  would  let  it 
through.  However,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  air,  where  I went  ahead  on 
my  own  — the  only  way  the  airlift 
could  be  stopped  was  by  the  Russians' 
using  their  fighter  planes  to  bring  our 
planes  down.  But  they  would  have  to 
commit  an  art  of  war.  If  we  moved  on 
the  ground  and  they  put  obstacles  in 
front  of  us,  we  had  to  open  up  the  at- 
tack. And  therefore  I did  not  want  to 
be  put  in  the  position  where  we 
opened  the  attack  without  approval. 

So  with  the  ground  movement  I asked 
permission.  1 did  not  ask  permission 
for  the  airlift." 

Q:  And  the  airlift  went  smoothly? 
CLAY:  Nothing  of  that  magnitude  goes 
smoothly.  My  main  problem  came  af- 
ter I had  proved  that  we  could  land 
450  planes  daily.  We  needed  DC-4s  to 
increase  our  tonnage.  They  sent  me  a 
handful  of  DC-4s,  but  nowhere  near 
enough.  And  I needed  all  they  had. 

The  Air  Force  was  very  much  against 
giving  them  to  me.  They  said  this  was 
our  last  transport  reserve,  and  if  war 
came  we  wouldn't  have  any  reserve. 
President  Truman  overruled  them.  He 
gave  the  planes  to  me. 

Q:  That  was  in  July  1948? 

CLAY:  No,  it  was  October.  I got  them 
when  I went  back  to  make  a speech  at 
the  A1  Smith  dinner  in  New  York. 
That's  always  in  October  — just  before 
the  election.  Up  to  that  time,  we  had 
been  getting  the  DC-4s  piecemeal,  but 
not  really  enough  to  do  the  job.  We 
needed  about  sixty  more.  And  that 
was  just  about  what  the  Air  Force  had 
[in  reserve].  President  Truman  gave 
me  those  in  October,  and  he  over- 
ruled the  National  Security  Council 
to  do  it. 

Q:  Could  you  describe  the  circum- 
stances? 

CLAY:  [Robert]  Murphy  and  I were  in- 
vited to  appear  before  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  After  we  made  our 
presentation  and  asked  for  more 
planes,  the  President  went  around  the 
table  and  asked  the  various  members 
of  the  Council  what  their  views  were. 
And  there  was  not  one  of  them  in 
favor  of  us.  I thought  we  had  lost. 
Then,  as  we  were  going  out,  the 
President  said  to  me,  "Come  on  in 
my  office."  And  he  said  to  Secretary 
Royall,  "You  come  too."  And  when  I 
went  in  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  you're 
very  unhappy,  General,  but  don't  be. 
You're  going  to  get  your  airplanes." 
And  he  told  Secretary  Royall  to  provide 
them. 

From  "Berlin  Blockade, " Chapter  25  of 
Lucius  D.  Clay:  An  American  Life  by 
Jean  Edward  Smith  (Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside,  1990),  pp.  502-504.  The  book 
includes  segments  of  many  interviews  be- 
tween Smith  and  Clay.  Robert  Murphy 
was  the  senior  State  Department  adviser 
in  Germany;  Kenneth  Royall  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  The  cardinal  of  New 
York  hosts  the  Al  Smith  dinner  before  each 
presidential  election;  candidates  from 
both  major  parties  attend. 
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Messiah 


Henriette  Schellenberg,  soprano 
Allan  Fast,  countertenor 
David  Gordon,  tenor 
David  Ripley,  bass-baritone 


MASSEY  HALL 


DECEMBER  21,  8:00PM 
Tickets:  $28,  $24,  $18 

can  593-4828 


Sponsored  by 

Agincourt  Autohaus 

Sheppard  Avenue  East  at  Warden 


SING-ALONG 

MESSIAH 

You  are  the 
chorus 

when  you  join  the 
Tafelmusik 
Chamber  Choir, 
Orchestra  and 
Soloists  to  a 


rousing 

performance  of 
Handel's 

MESSIAH 


SUNDAY 
DECEMBER  23 
3:00PM 

TRINITY-ST.  PAUL'S 
UNITED  CHURCH 
427  Bloor  Street  West 
~(1  block  west  of  Spadina) 


Tickets:  $12 
Call  964-6337 
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ATTENTION:  PROFESSORS 


REPROTEXTS 


Are  you  considering  using  photocopied 
readings  in  your  course? 

V 

A Canadian  Scholars'  Press  REPROTEXT  can  provide  a convenient 
learning  package  for  your  students. 

ADVANTAGES: 

/Secured  copyright  permissions  from  the  original  publishers. 
/No  charge  to  the  Professor  or  Department. 

/ A wide  selection  of  bindings  and  formats. 

/Free  copies  to  the  Professor  and  Teaching  Assistants. 

/ Convenient  location  near  the  St.  George  campus. 

(Deliveries  to  Scarborough  and  Erindale  can  be  arranged.) 
/You  can  combine  your  own  introductions  with  previously 
published  material. 

/There  is  no  limit  on  class  size.  (For  larger  classes,  the 
REPROTEXT  can  be  published  as  a textbook  next  year.) 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  (416)  971-7150 


Canadian  Scholars'  Press  Inc.  339  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  #222,  Toronto 
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CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

DECEMBER  4 - 12 
Tuesday  - Friday  5:30  - 7:30  p.m. 

Small  Hors  D'Oeuvres 
Bisque  of  Bayou  Crayfish  with  Brandy 
or 

Clear  Quail  Soup  with  Soft  Eggs 
* * * 

Mignettes  of  Provimi  Veal  Tenderloin  Aux  Morilles 
Roast  Rack  of  Lamb  Gastronomes 

Pinwheel  of  Beef  Tenderloin  with  Scampi  and  Fresh  Ginger 
Fresh  New  Brunsmck  Lobster  " Noblesse " 

$ Up  % 

St.  Sylvestre  Salad  with  Oakleaf  Lettuce, 
Endives,  Curly  Chicory  and  Roasted  Pine  Nuts 
Our  Pastry  Chef's  Selection  of  the  Year 
Tea  and  Coffee  with  Sweets 

FOR  RESERVATIONS 

978-2445 
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$37.00 

$26.00 

$29.00 

$32.00 


Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


Bones 


A wake  for  Rosie  is  planned  in  January 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  her  passing. 
The  remains  will  be  displayed  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  but  on  this  occasion 
visitors  will  also  be  allowed  to  handle 
the  bones  of  the  deceased. 

Rosie  was  a feeble  47-year-old  when 
hippopotamus  caretakers  at  the  Metro 
Toronto  Zoo  decided  to  put  her  out  of 
her  misery.  The  corpse  was  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Savage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  whose  faunal 
archaeo-osteology  collection  is  full  of 
former  zoo  animals  now  serving  as 
reference  skeletons.  Rosie  is  a well- 
documented  hippo  and  useful  for  stu- 
dents of  archaeology  who  examine  the 
contents  of  ancient  Egyptian  graves  and 
need  to  compare  their  findings  with 
identified  specimens.  Born  in  Kenya 
and  caught  as  a calf,  Rosie  spent  her 
first  years  in  a New  York  City  zoo.  In 
1974  she  was  moved  to  Toronto  where 
she  died  obese  and  arthritic. 

Savage  and  his  students  planned  to 
clean  and  prepare  Rosie's  skeleton 
sooner  but  were  interrupted  in 
September  by  an  elephant  from  the 
Bowmanville  Zoo.  The  5,500-pound 
animal  developed  an  incapacitating 
foot  disease  and  was  put  down.  Half 
of  the  skeleton  goes  to  the  Buffalo 
Science  Museum,  the  other  for  Savage's 
collection. 

A native  of  Oakville,  Savage  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  U of  T in  1937 
and  practised  paediatrics  for  30  years. 
He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  natural  history 
and  became  a staff 
member  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum's  De- 
partment of  Ornithol- 
ogy in  1969.  The  only 
faunal  analyst  in  Can- 
ada, he  was  asked  to  join  U of  T in 
1970.  Since  then  he  has  taught  students 
of  archaeology  to  recognize  faunal  ma- 
terial — bones,  teeth,  antlers  .... 

Students  line  up  for  Savage’s  course 
— and  no  wonder.  Hands-on  learning 
is  fun.  Savage  is  in  his  70s  and  has 
maintained  a lively  curiosity  that  en- 
courages questions  and  participation. 
During  my  visit  he  asked  me  to  help 
him  haul  out  an  old  elephant  skull  so 
he  could  show  me  the  teeth  (the  tusks 
are  locked  away).  That  led  to  a chat 
about  mastodons,  mammoths  and  a 


Students 
line  up  for . 
Savage’s  course 


dig  in  New  York  State.  By  the  time  I demic  inquiry. 


left,  I was  eager  to  go  and  sift  the  soil 
myself. 

Last  summer  Savage  went  "spelunk- 
ing," or  caving,  in  a Niagara  Escarpment 
crevice  near  Caledon.  He  descended  on 
a rope  ladder  for  the  first  20  feet  and 
climbed  down  another  55  feet  to  col- 
lect pollen,  bones  and  other  traces  of 
what  grew  and  lived  in  the  caves  in  ages 
gone  by.  This  is  a recent  hobby  and  a 
relatively  new  branch  of  archaeology. 

He  describes  his  activities  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Brodie  Club,  founded  in  1922 
and  named  for  Dr.  William  Brodie,  a 
dentist  who  "spread  the  gospel  of  natu- 
ral history."  Membership  is  limited  to 
35  people  who  have 
made  a substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  field.  At 
their  monthly  meetings 
they  take  turns  talking 
about  what  they  have 
done  for  natural  history. 
Savage  plays  an  active 
role  in  the  club  and  has  allowed  mem- 
bers to  meet  in  his  lab  during  renova- 
tions at  the  ROM. 

The  lab  is  an  active  place  and  a fine 
spot  for  Rosie's  wake.  There  is  nothing 
sinister  about  the  event.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm to  celebrate  a big  job  well 
done,  Savage  and  his  students  are  merely 
planning  a bit  of  unscientific  fun  with 
"hippo  music"  and  pictures  of  the  4,000- 
pound  Rosie  in  her  prime.  It  could  be  a 
good  time  — no  mudslinging,  of  course, 
only  tales  of  her  heyday  and  grateful 
recognition  of  her  contribution  to  aca- 
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Store  Hours: 
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Books 


ATTENTION  PROFESSORS 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  of  edi- 
torship, staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

November 

Lawyers  in  Canada,  by  David  A.A. 
Stager*  with  Harry  W.  Arthurs  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press;  370  pages;  $60  doth, 
$25  paper).  A comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  legal  profession,  its  members  and 
how  it  is  responding  today  to  a wide 
range  of  economic,  political  and  social 
challenges. 

The  Arena  of  Masculinity:  Sports, 
Homosexuality  and  the  Meaning 

of  Sex,  by  Brian  Pronger  (Summerhill 
Press;  300  pages;  $24.95).  This  book,  while 
exploring  the  sperial  athletic  experience 
of  homosexual  men,  also  speaks  of  much 
more.  By  proposing  an  understanding  of 
our  culture's  sexuality,  it  offers  a substan- 
tial critidsm  of  the  way  which  we  all  go 
about  our  erotic  lives. 

The  Erasmus  Reader,  edited  by  Erika 
Rummel  (University  of  Toronto  Press;  376 
pages;  $19.95).  A selection  of  accurate, 
readable  translations  of  Erasmus'  writ- 
ings chosen  from  the  Collected  Works  of 
Erasmus.  A chronology  and  list  of  fur- 
ther reading  complete  the  volume. 

October 

Other  Solitudes,  edited  by  Linda 
Hutcheon*  and  Marion  Richmond 
(Oxford  University  Press;  374  pages; 
$12.95).  A collection  of  18  stories  focus- 
ing on  the  immigrant  experience,  radsm 
and  ethnic  diversity  in  Canada,  each  one 
followed  by  an  interview  with  its  author. 

Catching  up 

The  Quaker  Peace  Testimony,  1660 
to  1914,  by  Peter  Brock  (Sessions  Book 
Trust,  Sessions  of  York;  387  pages;  cloth 
$40  US,  paper  $19.95  US).  The  book 
traces  the  history  of  Quaker  attitudes  to 
peace  and  war  from  the  emergence  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  in 


the  mid-17th  century  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War. 

Entretiens  avec  Zola,  edited  by  Dol- 
ores A.  Signori  and  Dorothy  E.  Speirs* 
(Presses  de  l'Universite  d'Ottawa;  221 
pages;  $19.95).  This  volume  presents  a 
series  of  74  annotated  interviews  with 
the  French  novelist  Emile  Zola  which 
appeared  in  the  Paris  press  between  1885 
and  1902.  in  these  conversations  Zola 
expresses  his  opinions  on  many  literary, 
political  and  social  questions  of  his  day. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Canadian 
Federalism:  The  Laskin-Dickson 
Years,  by  Katherine  Swinton  (Carswell; 
360  pages;  $68).  The  book  deals  with  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
disputes  involving  federalism,  looking  at 
various  approaches  to  constitutional 
interpretation  including  the  use  of  his- 
tory, economics  and  individual  rights.  It 
also  discusses  the  contributions  of  three 
key  figures,  Bora  Laskin,  Jean  Beetz  and 
Brian  Dickson. 

Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  Exo- 
dus, by  John  William  Wevers  (Septua- 
gint  and  Cognate  Studies  XXX,  Scholars 
Press;  678  pages;  approx.  $53  cloth,  $33 
paper).  A verse-by -verse  analysis  of  the 
Gottingen  Septuagint  Greek  Text  of 
Exodus  commenting  not  only  on  lexi- 
cographic and  syntactic  matters  but  also 
attempting  to  show  how  the  Alexandrian 
translators  of  the  third  century  BCE 
understood  the  Hebrew  text. 

Studien  zur  Septuaginta  — Robert 
Hanhart  zu  Ehren,  edited  by  Detlef 
Fraenkel,  Udo  Quast  and  John  William 
Wevers*  (Mitteilungen  des  Septuaginta 
— Unternehmens  XX,  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht;  368  pages;  approx.  $120).  A 
collection  of  18  essays  by  scholars  from 
Europe,  North  America  and  Israel  to  mark 
the  retirement  of  the  Leiter  of  the  Sep- 
tuaginta Unternehmen  of  the  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  in  July. 


• • 


Complete  Copyright  Assistance 


• • 


•No  Cost  to  Department 
•Fast  Turnaround 
•Highest  Quality  Of  Service 
•No  More  Library  Line-Ups 


•Campus  Pick-Up  & Delivery 
•Convenient  Hours 
•Competitive  Prices 
•And  Much  More 


Now  is  the  time  to  custom  design  your  course  for  January.  To 
have  your  supplemental  course  material  copied  for  individual 
student  use,  call  Kinko’s,  the  Copy  Centre. 


kinko's  copies 


academic  services 

PLEASE  CONTACT  GONZALO  ESTAYAT  532-6559 


Recommended  dining 

etc 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


CAMPBELL 

MOVING 
/SYSTEMS  INC. 

Members  of  United  Van  Lines 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PREFERRED  CARRIER 

— Local  & Long  Distance  Moving 

— Overseas  Shipping  MARK  HUDSON 

— Office  Storage  & Moving  670-1645 

— Special  Rates  for  Faculty  & Staff  Fax  670-2757 


United  W^y 

OF  GREATER  TORONTO 


The  way  to  help 
the  most. 


Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki, 
shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  lea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★  AA 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


We’ve 
got  the.. 


Performance  Optimized  Windows  Workstation 


The  FUTURETR0N  POWWer  Platform  is 
6 to  10  times  faster  than  conventional  386/33 
computer  systems.  This  offers  you  the  power  to 
GET  THE  JOB  DONE!  Professionals  can’t  wait 
for  sluggish  equipment,  they  need  POWWer! 

And  we  don’t  fool  around!  The  POWWer 
Platform  comes  standard  with  a 1600  x 1280 
display.  Along  with:  9 Megabytes  RAM,  and 
storage  up  to  5.6  Gigabytes!  Every  consideration 
has  been  made  for  the  Windows  and  OS/2 
professional. 


Introducing  the  world’s  first 
professional  Windows  workstation. 


only  from 

FUTURE 

JZJijiam  fPs* fU' 

ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


ftroii" 


MARKHAM  LONDON  TRON  BBS 
(416)  477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)  868-1888 


MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)  277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)  940-9141 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

1600h  x 1289v  High  Resolution  Display 
9 Megabytes  RAM  expandable  to  28  Mb 
160  Mb  TRON  POWWer  ESDI  Hard  Drive 
TRON  BOOSTER  High-Speed  Controller 
12Mb  & 1.44Mb  Floppy  Drives 
2 Serial  & Parallel  Ports 
Windows  3.0  & MS-DOS  4.01 
MicroSpeed  PC-TRAC  Input  Device 
Supports:  CYRIX,  Weitek  & 80387  FPU 
Supports:  Hard  Drives  up  to  5734Mb 
Supports:  Unix,  Xenix,  OS/2,  NoveU 
One  Year  On-Site  Service,  Nationwide 
Unlimited  Phone  & Technical  Support 

Price:  $10559. 


Equatorial 


ft.  ASC 


246  Galaxy  Blvd.,  Rexdale,  Ontario 

NO  MORE 
COMPUTER  WORRIES 


Help  is  a phone  call  away 

Equatorial  and  the  U of  T have  an  agreement  which  makes  our  high  level  of 
service  and  special  rates  available  to  you  today. 


On-site  repairs  or  maintenance  contracts  are  easily  and  quickly  arranged. 


We  SERVICE  and  SUPPLY  all  brands  of  PC’s  and  printers. 

We  also  specialize  in  sales  and  service  of  Novel  LAN's. 

If  you  want  the  BEST  ....  put  us  to  the  TEST. 

Equatorial  Canada  Ltd. 

246  Galaxy  Boulevard  • Rexdale,  Ontario  M9W  5R8  • Tel:  (416)  675-1190  • Fax:  675-1 158 
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Events 


Winning  the  War  on 
Cancer. 

Monday,  November  26 
Dr.  Denis  P.  Burkitt,  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  & Research 
Foundation;  Gordon  Richards 
memorial  lecture.  Main 
lecture  theatre,  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital.  4 p.m. 
(Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  and  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  & Research 
Foundation) 

The  Young  Landscape. 

Monday,  November  26 
Claude  Cormier,  landscape 
architect,  Montreal.  Room 
103,  230  College  St.  7 p.m. 

A Healthy  Western 
Lifestyle:  Lessons  from 
Africa. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Dr.  Denis  P.  Burkitt,  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  & Research 
Foundation.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

11  a.m. 

(Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  and  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  & Research 
Foundation) 

5HT3  Receptors:  Yet  An- 
other Bloody  Subtype. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Dr.  Guy  Higgins,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 

Representation,  Desire, 
Resistance:  Watching 
Dykes  to  Watch  Out  For. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Prof.  Kathleen  Martindale, 
York  University.  Room  H215, 
Scarborough  College. 

5:30  p.m. 

(Women's  Studies, 
Scarborough) 

Recent  Works. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Ettore  Sottsass,  architect, 
Milan;  co-sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Cultural  Institute. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture) 

Women  and  Fiction  in 
India. 

Thursday,  November  29 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices  by  the  following 
times: 

Issue  of  December  10, 
for  events  taking  place 
Dec.  10  to  Jan.  7: 

Monday,  November  26 

Issue  of  January  7, 
for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  7 to  21: 

Monday,  December  1 7 


Anita  Desai,  Indian  novelist. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre. 

4 p.m. 

(Women's  Studies) 

English  Canadians 
and  the  Ukrainians  in 
Canada. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Prof.  Barry  Ferguson,  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba.  Multi- 
cultural History  Society  of 
Ontario,  43  Queen's  Park 
Cres.  E.  7:30  p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 

The  Anaerobic 
Threshold  and  the 
Exercising  Public. 

Monday,  December  3 
Prof.  R.C.  Goode,  School  of 
Physical  & Health  Education. 
330  Clara  Benson  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Physical  & Health  Education) 

From  the  Personal  to 
the  Political:  The  Devel- 
opment of  Feminist 
Consciousness. 

Monday,  December  3 
Prof.  Marg  Schneider,  OISE; 
Popular  Feminism  lecture  and 
discussion  series.  Boardroom, 
12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education, 

252  BloorSt.  W.  8 p.m. 
(Women's  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE) 

The  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Zagarolo:  Antiques  in  a 
Mannerist  Iconographic 
Program. 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Prof.  Hanns  Gabelmann, 
Archaeologisches  Institut, 
Bonn.  179  University  College. 
4 p.m. 

(Fine  Art) 

Brain  Grafts  as  a Tool 
for  Investigating  the 
Neural  Basis  of 
Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  December  5 
Prof.  Martin  Ralph,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 

Armour  — Garniture. 

Wednesday,  December  5 
K.  Corey  Keeble,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  5:15  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society) 

Two  Dogmas  in 
Retrospect. 

Thursday,  December  6 
Prof.  W.V.O.  Quine,  Harvard 
University.  179  University 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 

Air  Defence. 

Thursday,  December  6 
Major-General  J.  David 
O'Blenis,  Canadian  Forces 
Base,  North  Bay;  University 
College  lecture  in  peace 
studies.  140  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(UC  and  Science  for  Peace) 

Paul,  Galatians  and  “The 
Evil  Eye.” 

Thursday,  December  6 
Prof.  John  H.  Elliott,  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco.  Toronto 


From  Self  Help,  an  installation  by  Micah  Lexier  at  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery.  See  Exhibitions. 


School  of  Theology,  47 
Queen's  Park  Cres.  E.  8 p.m. 
(Theology) 

The  Psychology  of  Indi- 
vidualism and  Collectiv- 
ism: Theory,  Research 
and  Application. 

Friday,  December  7 
Prof.  C.  Harry  Hui,  University 
of  Hong  Kong;  visiting  De- 
partment of  Psychology. 
Seminar  room,  5th  floor,  203 
College  Street.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Ethnic,  Immigration  & 
Pluralism  Studies) 


A Developmental  Con- 
ception of  Children’s 
Non-Compliance. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski,  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  069  Institute 
of  Child  Study,  45  Walmer 
Rd.  4 p.m. 

(Child  Study) 

Drawing  Conclusions: 
Graphic  Representation 
in  Naval  Architecture. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Prof.  David  McGee,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) . 

The  Stereochemistry  of 
Stabilized  Sulfonium 
Ylides  and  Related 
Oxides. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Prof.  A.L.  Ternay,  University 
of  Texas  at  Arlington.  428 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
(Chemistry) 

Tunnelling  into  a Super- 
conducting Vortex:  An 
Eyewitness  Account. 

Thursday,  November  29 
H.F.  Hess,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  Murray  Hill.  102 
McLennan  Physical 


Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
(Physics) 

Synthetic  Application  of 
Free  Radical  Cycliza- 
tion:  Natural  Products 
and  Methodology. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  D.L.J.  Clive,  University 
of  Alberta.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 

Tracking  Down  the 
Hubble  Trouble. 

Thursday,  December  6 
Prof.  R.E.  Parks,  University  of 
Arizona.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


a 


EMINARS 


Lichens  and  Man. 

Monday,  November  26 
Prof.  David  Richardson,  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  3087  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  3:30  p.m. 
(Botany) 

Nanometer  Size  Semi- 
conductor Clusters 
(Quantum  Dots): 
Material  Syntheses  and 
Nonlinear  Optical 
Properties. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Ying  Wang,  Central  Research 
Development,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 to 
5:30  p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 

Industrial  Democracy 
under  the  Transforma- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Prof.  Witold  Morawski, 
Warsaw  University;  bag  lunch 
discussion  series.  Room  302, 

1 23  St.  George  St.  1 2:30  p.m. 
(Industrial  Relations) 


Speech  and  Language 
Disorders  in  Aging. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Profs.  Paula  Square-Storer, 
Mikael  Kimelman  and 
Margaret  Stoicheff,  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  Pathology. 
Room  305,  455  Spadina  Ave. 

4 to  5:30  p.m. 

(Studies  of  Aging) 

Roles  of  Ca~  and  Actin 
in  Fungal  Growth. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  Sandra  Jackson,  York 
University.  3129  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

12  noon. 

(Erindale  Biology) 

Constantine’s  Porphyry 
Column:  A Forgotten 
Late  Antique  Joke. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  Garth  Fowden,  Prince- 
ton University.  256  University 
College.  3:10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

National  and  National- 
istic Issues  in  East 
Central  Europe:  The 
Example  of  Ukraine. 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Prof.  Wsevolod  Isajiw,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  Room  506, 
203  College  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(CREES  and  Sociology) 

Optical  Properties  of 
Molecules  Embedded  in 
Clusters  and  Small 
Particles. 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Prof.  Abraham  Nitzan, 
University  of  Tel  Aviv. 

137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 

Assessing  Insulin 
Action  and  Beta  Cell 
Secretion  in  Patients 
with  Thalassemia  Major. 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Dr.  K.  Dmochowski,  Banting 
& Best  Diabetes  Centre  Core 
Laboratory.  North  classroom, 


Room  NU  g-109,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  5 p.m. 
(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Recombinant  Porin  from 
Baculovirus  Expression 
Vector  System. 

Wednesday,  December  5 
Prof.  James  Coulton,  McGill 
University.  103/104  FitzGer- 
ald Building.  12  noon. 
(Microbiology) 

Layered  Protocols  in 

Human-Computer 

Interaction. 

Wednesday,  December  5 
M.M.  Taylor,  Defence  & Civil 
Institute  of  Environmental 
Medicine.  21 1 Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 

The  Problem  of  Divided 
Loyalties:  The  Ukrainian 
Left  and  the  Canadian 
State,  1914-1948. 

Thursday,  December  6 
Prof.  Donald  Avery,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies) 

Dutch  Elm  Disease. 

Friday,  December  7 
Prof.  Will  Hintz,  Department 
of  Botany.  3129  South  Build- 
ing, Erindale  College. 

12  noon. 

(Erindale  Biology) 

Oxygen  and  the 


Regulation  of 
N -Fi) 


•2  fixation  in  Legumes. 

Friday,  December  7 
Prof.  David  Layzell,  Queen's 
University.  B142  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  2:30  p.m. 
(Botany) 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  27 


Sunwheel-  Courier 

Div.  Sovereign  Express  & Messenger  Int’l. 


“Your  Official  Overnight 
Courier  Service  for  Ontario” 

Serving  the  Same  Day  Messenger  needs  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  10  years. 

CALL  TODAY: 

Express  Overnight  Same  Day  Messenger 
(416)674-8100  (416)598-4110 


C O U A t t JR  v 


Dispatch 


Dispatch 


GRADUATES  CLUB 
OF  TORONTO 

Founded  1964 

A non-profit  singles  club 
for  graduates. 
Regular  fortnightly  dances 
and  other  social  events. 

Enquiries: 

J.  Erson 
(416)  626-5520 


tlj  Mf 

ffi  i 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 
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GUY  L’HEUREUX 


Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


Expanding  the  Reper- 
toire: First  National 
Conference  on  Health 
Promotion  Research. 

Friday,  November  30  to 
Sunday,  December  2 
Workshop  topics:  Survey 
Methods  in  Self-Care  Re- 
search; Developing  Healthy 
Community  Indicators;  Meas- 
uring Health  and  Well-Being; 
Use  of  Microcomputers  in 
Health  Promotion:  Methodo- 
logical Issues;  Triangulation  of 
Methods;  Introduction  to 
Qualitative  Methods;  Critical 
Interpretive  Research  Meth- 
ods; Case  Studies  in  Health 
Promotion  Research;  Program 
Evaluation  within  a Health 
Promotion  Framework; 
Action-Oriented  Methods: 
Challenging  Conventional 
Research;  Ethnographic 
Methods  and  Focus  Groups  in 
Health  Promotion  Research; 
Reflexive  Ethnography; 
Methods  for  a Comparative 
Case  Study;  Community  So- 
cial Research  in  Action:  Impli- 
cations for  Health  Promoters. 
King  Edward  Hotel. 
Registration  fee:  $250. 
Registration  information: 
978-2718. 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  December  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


Words  in  Progress, 
Works  in  Print. 

Monday,  November  26 
Mari-Lou  Rowley  reading 
from  a Knife  a Rope  a Book  and 
Kate  Van  Dusen  reading  from 
Not  Noir  and  But  But ; a 
Sylvester's  Cafe  reading. 
Sylvester's  Cafe,  16  Bancroft 
Ave.  8 p.m. 

(U  of  T Bookstore  and 
CIUT  FM  89.5) 


As  You  Like  It. 

Wednesday,  November  28  to 
Saturday,  December  1 
By  William  Shakespeare, 
directed  by  Karlheinz  Theil. 
TV  Studio  I,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

Reservations:  287-7189. 


Vanek. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
November  28  to  December  9 
By  Vaclav  Havel,  translated  by 
Jan  Novak  and  Vera  Black- 
well;  directed  by  Tamara 
Trojanowska.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
production,  1990-91  season. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except 
Sunday  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $7.50,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday, 
ll  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  978-7986 


Adele  Wiseman. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Poetry  reading.  3205A 
recreation  wing,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 


Tuesday  Noon  Series. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Recital.  Music  by  student 
composers.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Guitar  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Eli  Kassner,  director;  Jack 
Bakker,  conductor.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5. 

U of  T Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  November  30 
Richard  Bradshaw,  conductor; 
1990-91  Wilma  and  Clifford 
Smith  visitor  in  music. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $7. 

Choral  Music  on 
Campus:  Concert  Choir. 

Saturday,  December  1 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor.  Knox 
College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7. 

Concert  Band. 

Sunday,  December  2 
Melvin  Berman,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Choral  Music  on 
Campus:  University 
Women’s  Chorus. 

Monday,  December  3 

Ann  Cooper  Gay,  conductor. 

Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7. 

Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building  avail- 
able from  the  box  office,  978- 
3744 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Scarborough  College 
Chorus. 

Sunday,  December  9 
Saint  Nicolas  by  Benjamin 
Britten;  with  string  ensemble. 
John  Mayo,  director.  Meeting 
Place.  7:30  p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 


SMB 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Persian  Art  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

To  November  30 
Paintings  and  sculptures  by 
Persian  artists  residing  in 
Canada;  co-sponsored  by  the 
Persian  Cultural  Centre.  Main 
display  area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Contemporary  Art  in 
Scarborough  III. 

To  December  7 

Group  exhibit;  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scarborough  Arts 
Council.  The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

November  IS  to  December  13 

Self  Help. 

Micah  Lexier,  installation. 
East  Gallery. 

Terms  of  Release. 

Alison  Conway,  drawings. 
West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  1 1 a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Graham  Coughtry. 

To  December  IS 
Works  on  paper.  Art  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Premio  Palladio 
Competition  1989. 

To  December  20 
Work  of  the  three  winners  of 
the  Andrea  Palladio  Interna- 
tional Prize  for  Architecture 
1989  and  three  works  which 
received  special  mention. 

The  Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Films  of  Pat  O'Neill  II.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall. 

Friday,  November  30 
Films  of  Pat  O'Neill  III. 
Jackman  Theatre,  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario.  7 pm. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

The  Juvenile  Drama,  or, 
Penny  Plain,  Twopence 
Coloured. 

To  January  4 
1st  and  2nd  floors. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 


XH  I BlfTslONS 


im&EUWMNM 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Mary  Wright. 

To  November  30 
Oil  paintings.  1st  floor, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 
9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Inside  Memory:  Pages 
from  a Writer’s 
Workbook. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
An  evening  with  Timothy 
Findley.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  free. 

Ticket  information:  978-8668. 
(U  of  T Bookstore) 


DowntowN 

BED  & BREAKFAST  NETWORK 

MONTREAL 

Downtown,  restored  Victorian  homes 
with  full  breakfast 

Fine  Restaurants,  Museums,  McGill 
and  Old  Montreal  at  your  doorstep 

Reasonable  Rates  Brochure 

Downtown  B & B Network 

3458  Laval  (at  Sherbrooke) 
Montreal  H2X  3C8 

Tel:  (514)  289-9749 


WE'RE  MOVING 

On  Dec.  12  the  offices  of 
the  Bulletin  and  the 
U of  T Magazine  move  to 

21  King's  College  Circle, 
2nd  floor. 

Our  telephone  numbers  will 
remain  unchanged. 

WE'RE  MOVING 


The  Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir  is  honoured  to  join 

MARK  DUBOIS 

in  a benefit  concert  for  the  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Choir. 

MARK  DUBOIS 
IN  CONCERT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
with  songs  of  the  season 
hits  Emm  Broadway 
operatic  excetpts 

Sunday,  December  9,  1990 
8:00  p.m. 

- - 

Adults  $20.00 
Seniors/Students  $18.00 

St.  Anne’s  Church 
270  Gladstone  Avenue 
One  block  east  of  Dufferin 

Call  978-2651  for  tickets 
VISA  orders  accepted 

Mark  DuBois  has  been  universally  acclaimed  by  critics  for  his 
outstanding  lyric-tenor  voice.  The  clarity  and  tonal  purity  of  his 
singing,  combined  with  his  exceptional  artistry,  make  for  concerts 
that  are  among  the  high  points  of  any  season 


OPEN  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
DEPT.  OF  MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 

For  prospective  graduate  and  summer  students  interested  in  Cancer 
Research  programs  in  Cell  Biology  and  Medical  Physics 

ONTARIO  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
500  SHERBOURNE  ST. 

BASEMENT  LECTURE  THEATRE 

WHEN 

5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

THURS.  DEC.  6, 1990 

Inquiries  to  S.  Robinson  416-924-0671  ext.  5125 
Visit  the  Labs  and  talk  to  individual  Professors 

FREE  PIZZA 


Give  the  Gift  of  Health 

to  yourself  or  someone  you  care  about 
year-round for  just  $14.95 

Order  a subscription  to  1 1 1 PEI  H M i 101  reliable  health  information  for 

the  lav  person  directly  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

We’ll  announce  your  best  wishes  with  a gift  card. 

1 year  subscription:  $14.95  □ Cheque  enclosed 

2 year  subscription:  $25.95  □ Bill  me  later 

3 year  subscription:  $36.95  Q Visa# Expiry 


Donor’s  name 

Donor’s  address 

Postal  Code 

Gift  card  reads  from  

Send  to  

Address 

Postal  Code 


Send  to: 
Health  News 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5S IA8 

Call:  (416)  978-541 1 for  details 


Make  cheque  payable  to  Health  News.  List  additional  orders  on  separate  sheet. 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts 
as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  compo- 
nents of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No 
charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Commu- 
nications, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20- 

room  inn  on  very  quiet  street. 
Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  con- 
ditioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laun- 
dry, parking.  U of  T,  subway, 
restaurants,  banks  minutes  away. 
Competitive  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  rates.  924-4540. 

Riverdale.  Spacious,  bright  two- 
bedroom  in  charming  old  house 
on  quiet,  tree-lined  street.  Fully 
furnished,  pine  floors,  skylight, 
large  deck.  Close  to  downtown, 
shopping,  TTC,  parks,  schools. 
Available  January.  $1,1 95. 466- 
6298. 

U of  T,  TGH,  HSC  5-minute  walk. 

Two-bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian 
apartment,  carpeted,  great 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, third  floor,  balcony.  Cor- 
ner Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Coin 
laundry  facilities.  Non-smokers 
please.  Call  595-0026. 

Wellesley  Park  is  our  front  yard, 
the  historic  Necropolis  at  our 
back.  Rent  our  furnished  family 
home,  a special  place.  Short-  or 
long-term  lease,  $1,600  +.  2 
bedrooms,  2 studies,  central  air, 
fireplace,  grand  piano,  TV,  deck, 
parking.  1 0 minutes  to  U of  T or 
downtown.  Cotter,  486-5200  or 
925-5270  or  (705)  924-2492. 

Short-term  rental.  Fully  fur- 
nished, quiet,  2-bedroom  house. 
Bloor  and  Bathurst,  5 minutes 
from  subway.  Laundry,  micro- 
wave,  dishwasher,  cable  TV,  VCR. 
January  1 — May  1,  1991. 
$1,1 50/month  including  utilities. 
Non-smoker(s).  Rodney  or  Nora, 
531-3678. 

Lakeshore  and  Dixie.  Fully  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  (plus  den) 
condo.  2 baths,  5 appliances,  air 
conditioning.  2 parking,  rec 
centre,  steps  to  GO  and  TTC. 
Available  January.  $1,400  fur- 
nished, $1,200  unfurnished, 
$450  shared.  274-6720. 

1st  January  through  summer, 

end  date  negotiable.  Large  Vic- 
torian near  campus.  Large  liv- 
ing-room, formal  dining-room, 
modern  kitchen,  4 beds,  2 stud- 
ies, TV  room,  sauna,  top-floor 
deck,  fenced  garden,  ample 
parking,  grand  piano.  No  smok- 
ing. $2,100  monthly.  Bennett, 
Hearthstone  Property,  481-2045. 

Cabbagetown.  Elegant  house 
with  large  garden,  ravine.  Com- 
pletely renovated  with  air  con- 
ditioning. Direct  bus  to  U of  T, 
near  subway.  Furnished/unfur- 
nished. May  1991  to  August  1992 


(negotiable).  No  pets,  smokers. 
About  $2,200.  978-6295,  962- 
3737. 

Warm  home  for  responsible 
people.  A walk  to  subway,  York- 
dale,  on  a large  lot,  in  quiet, 
respectful  neighbourhood.  This 
three-bedroom  bungalow,  freshly 
renovated  with  stove,  fridge,  etc. 
is  available  December.  $1,000. 
781-4360. 

Large,  fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Ideal  for  a 
visiting  faculty  couple.  Available 
January  1, 1991.  Located  in  One 
Park  Lane  luxury  complex  at 
Dundas  and  University  (by  sub- 
way). Short  walk  to  U of  T and 
teaching  hospitals.  Living-room, 
kitchen,  dining-room,  large 
bedroom,  sun-room,  and  two 
bathrooms  (1,050  sq.  ft.)  for 
$1 ,600/month.  Underground 
parking  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Contact  Prof.  K.C.  Sevcik 
at  978-6219  or  593-5401. 

Opposite  Robarts  Library,  2- 

bedroom  semi-detached  house, 
private  garden.  Available  Decem- 
ber 8,  1990.  $1 ,350/month  + 
parking  $50/month.  483-5734 
evenings. 

South  Parkdale.  Two-bedroom 
apartment,  minutes  to  King 
streetcar  & QEW.  Top  two  floors 
of  newly  renovated  house. 
Unique  luxury  apartment,  1 ,200 
sq.  ft.,  3 decks,  4 skylights,  VA 
baths,  Jacuzzi,  large  master 
bedroom,  5 appliances,  air- 
conditioned,  parking.  Available 
immediately.  $1,495  + per 
month.  896-9137,  leave  mes- 
sage. 

High  Park,  Garden  Ave.  Semi, 
3V2  bedrooms,  VA  baths,  5 appli- 
ances, fireplace,  hardwood  floors 
& woodwork,  rear  deck,  park- 
ing. Close  to  transportation, 
shopping,  hospital.  $1,500 
monthly.  Available  December. 
Call  538-0530. 

Markham  Street,  close  to  Uni- 
versity, 6-room,  2-bedroom 
apartment,  high  ceilinged  ground 
floor  and  modernized  basement. 
Fireplace,  laundry,  private  deck, 
garden.  Suit  2 or  3.  $1,470 
including  utilities.  Available 
February  1.  535-5917. 

Short-term  rental.  Comfortably 
furnished  2-bedroom  home 
available  January— April  inclu- 
sive. Yonge  at  401.  Rent  nego- 
tiable for  careful  tenant.  222- 
2920. 

Available  upper  and  lower 

duplex  apartments  for  immedi- 
ate rent  in  prestigious  Moore 
Park.  Each  unit  features  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 complete  baths,  sepa- 
rate living-room  with  fireplace, 


dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  five 
appliances  and  individual  laun- 
dry facilities.  The  lower  apart- 
ment also  has  a den  and  a walk- 
out porch.  To  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment, please  call  960-8660 
(days),  925-7210  (evenings). 

Beautifully  renovated  furnished 
house.  Fireplace,  pinewood 
throughout,  2-3  bedrooms,  3rd- 
floor  bedroom  loft  with  built-in 
closet,  3 bathrooms,  washer/ 
dryer  in  basement.  Within  walk- 
ing distance  to  U of  T,  2 min- 
utes from  Dundas  Street  street- 
car. Faces  Bellwoods  Park. 
$1,350  + monthly.  Immediate. 
Call  941-9449. 

World  Trade  Centre,  Yonge  & 
Queen’s  Quay  at  the  waterfront, 
best  city  location.  Brand-new 
one-bedroom  apartment  with 
balcony,  beautiful  lake  view,  five 
new  appliances,  parking,  reason- 
able rent.  Please  call  848-1447 
or  275-6032. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  Luxury  2- 
bedroom  corner  apartment,  fully 
furnished,  balcony,  parking, 
splendid  view  of  the  city,  avail- 
able immediately.  References 
required.  $1,1 00/month.  Phone 
656-4434  or  (613)  828-7649. 

Furnished  family  home.  May  1, 
1 991  to  May  1 , 1 992. 1 14  storey 
detached  house,  4 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  air-conditioned,  near 
public  transportation  and  sub- 
way. $1, 000/month  plus.  Non- 
smoking. Suitable  for  visiting 
faculty  or  graduate  student  with 
family.  27  Balaclava  Drive,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario  Ml  P 1 E5. 757- 
7468. 

Lawrence  Park  duplex.  Excep- 
tional space  and  privacy  in  this 
classic  7-room  upper.  French 
doors,  leaded  windows,  built-in 
bookcases  and  window  seats, 
custom  blinds,  broadloom,  2 
fireplaces,  garage.  $1,950/ 
month.  484-6080. 

DVP  & Eglinton.  New  luxury  one- 
bedroom  + solarium  condo,  with 
parking,  24-hour  security,  rec- 
reation facilities,  en  suite  laun- 
dry, 5 appliances,  TTC  at  door. 
$875  all  inclusive.  Call  Steve  at 
264-21 96  or  Blair  at  755-4746. 

Yonge  & Eglinton.  Furnished  2- 
bedroom  apartment  to  sublet 
with  Heintzman  grand.  Available 
January  — June.  References. 
Mr.  Malone,  922-3122  (busi- 
ness), 488-3593  (residence). 

College/Bathurst.  2-bedroom 
upper  duplex  on  2 levels  in  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  114  bath- 
rooms, deck,  skylights,  fireplace, 
washer  and  dryer,  10-minute 
walk  to  campus.  $1,082  plus 
electricity.  Available  December 
1 or  January  1.  923-4236. 

Century  Victorian  farmhouse, 

country  setting  in  Riverdale.  2 
storeys,  2 or  3 bedrooms  (un- 
furnished or  furnished).  Main- 
floor  den  & walk-out  to  green- 
house and  large  backyard  (gar- 
dener’s paradise).  Basement 
office  and  billiard  room.  Fireplace, 
central  air.  Steps  to  park  and 
subway.  $2, 000/month.  Call  Bob 
A.  463-8350  (H),  968-9000  (B). 

Two  good-sized  3rd-floor 
rooms.  Entire  top  floor  with 
balcony.  Share  bathroom  down- 
stairs. Quiet  non-smoker.  $650. 
469-1344. 

Deluxe,  3-bedrooms,  114  baths, 
Jacuzzi,  fieldstone  fireplace, 
cathedral  ceiling,  luxurious 
broadloom,  5 appliances,  park- 
ing. Available  January  1 . $1 ,400 
+ utilities.  Contact  598-71 97(B), 
767-0708  (H). 

Cabbagetown.  Sackville  Street. 
Two  blocks  to  Carleton/College 
streetcar.  Attractive  one-bed- 


room, high  ceilings,  central  air/ 
vac.  Available  December  1.  $800 
plus  utilities.  967-4272. 

College/Grace.  Charming,  large 
Victorian  home,  quiet  street.  5 
bedrooms  plus  sun-room.  Fine 
woodwork,  stained  glass,  par- 
tially furnished.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T and  teaching  hospitals. 
Available  December  1 . No  smok- 
ers, references.  $1,785,  not  in- 
cluding utilities.  537-7030  or 
(519)  439-7969. 

Huron/Sussex,  steps  to  campus. 
Large  studio  apartment,  entire 
3rd  floor  of  newly  renovated 
Victorian  house,  available  imme- 
diately. $700  monthly  includes 
all  utilities.  First  and  last  months’ 
rent  and  references  required. 
Could  be  furnished  & fully 
equipped  at  additional  cost. 
Parking  available.  Call  971-6094 
or  leave  message. 

Governors  Bridge  — Bayview 
Avenue.  4-bedroom  house,  liv- 
ing-room, dining-room,  recrea- 
tion room,  garage,  large  garden. 
Close  to  Bennington  Heights 
Public  School.  January  1,  $1,600/ 
month,  references.  Phone  921  - 
7414,  if  busy  leave  message  at 
929-5683. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Wanted  to  rent  (or  house-sit): 

small,  fully  furnished  apartment 
or  room,  short  walking  distance 
to  University,  for  professor, 
January  4 — April  1 1 . Rent  ne- 
gotiable. Write:  4206  Darlington 
Court,  Palo  Alto,  California 
94306-4129  ortelephone  (415) 
424-0171  evenings. 

Visiting  professor  from  Geneva 

seeking  minimum  2-bedroom 
apartment  or  small  house  (fur- 
nished) in  residential  area.  Janu- 
ary — July  (August)  1 991 . Non- 
smokers.  Contact  Prof.  Richard 
P.  Ellen,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  979- 
4408. 

Visiting  professor  and  wife  want 
furnished  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, January  1 — May  31, 
1991.  Parking  required.  Central 
or  west-end  Toronto  and  sub- 
way access  preferred.  No  pets, 
non-smokers.  Call  Jean  Gray, 
978-5633. 

House-sitting  opportunity 

sought  by  professional  writer, 
regular  contributor  to  CBC  ra- 
dio, print  journalism  and  docu- 
mentary film.  Seeks  time  to 
complete  independent  projects 
for  print  and  film.  Mature,  re- 
sponsible, excellent  references. 
Short-  or  long-term,  immediate 
or  pending  situation.  Steven  323- 
0234. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Broadview  and  Danforth.  Tran- 
sit. Large  house,  quality  reno- 
vation, smoke-  and  pet-free.  For 
one  person:  entire  3rd  floor,  2 
large  rooms,  unfurnished,  sky- 
lights and  minibar.  $595.  Also 
9'  x 12'  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly 
furnished.  Ideal  for  male  visit- 
ing professor  or  doctoral  student. 
$450.  Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house.  Includes  cleaning,  air 
conditioned.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


Florida.  Apartment  for  rent  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  near  ocean,  2- 
bedroom,  in  pleasant  63-unit, 
low-rise  co-operative  building, 
with  swimming  pool.  January  9 
— April  9 (flexible)  for  $1,750 
U.S./month  + utilities,  cable, 
phone.  Call  531  -5088  evenings. 


Montreal  upper  duplex,  for  a 

few  months  (negotiable)  from 
January.  Completely  furnished, 
central,  on  metro  (Laurier),  liv- 
ing-/dining-rooms,  2 bedrooms 
(1  larger,  1 small),  piano,  park- 
ing, laundry  facilities.  $700, 
electric  heating  extra.  Toronto 
923-3213. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


U.K.  sabbatical  house  to  rent 
in  Croydon,  close  to  frequent  train 
service  to  London  and  to 
Brighton.  3 bedrooms,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
conservatory,  small  garden. 
Available  from  January  1 . £450 
plus  utilities.  For  further  infor- 
mation call  Toronto  922-1229 
after  6:30  p.m. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Family  coming  to  Toronto.  One- 
year  fellowship  commencing  July 
1991.  Looking  to  exchange  resi- 
dences. Offering  lovely  furnished 
three-bedroom  house  in  Mon- 
treal. Garden.  Pleasant  residen- 
tial area.  Subway,  shopping, 
school,  parks  close.  Anita  (514) 
748-2855. 

Sabbatical  in  New  Zealand? 

House  swap  Toronto/Auckland, 
August  1991  for  1 year.  Prefer 
Cabbagetown  or  similar  distance 
to  downtown  campus.  Contact 
Dr.  Peter  Gibbons,  Computer 
Science  Department,  Auckland 
University,  email  peter- 
g@cs.aukuni.ac.nz,  or  phone  64- 
09-480-7110. 


Houses  & properties  for 
sale 


$288,000.  Immaculate  3 years 
new  townhouse  — Wychwood 
Terrace.  Master  en  suite  plus 
Jacuzzi  — skylight!  Fireplace! 
Walk-out  to  private  patio!  Own- 
ers leaving  country.  Call  Bunti 
Hume,  Johnston  & Daniel  Real- 
tor Ltd.  489-2121. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU,  BOLIVIA  & 
NEPAL.  Adventuresome  back- 
packing treks  through  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  in  Florida,  in  the 
magnificent  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  the 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  hut  hopping  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
— trekking  the  Chilkoot  Trail,  the 
Andes  Mountains  of  Peru  includ- 
ing Machu  Picchu,  Bolivia  — 
Llama  trekking  and  Nepal— the 
Annapurna  Sanctuary.  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  base  camps.  No 
experience  is  necessary.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVEN- 
TURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881. 

Collingwood,  Cranberry  Village. 

2-bedroom  luxury  townhouse, 
sleeps  6,  mountain  view,  fire- 
place, tennis,  golf,  pools,  horse- 
back riding.  Fall  $1 69/weekend, 
$299/week.  Great  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing!  Available 
Christmas,  New  Years.  979- 
9411, 1-416-476-5482. 


Secretarial  & Word 
Processing 


Professional  word  processing. 

Essays,  manuscripts,  technical 
papers.  Special  rates  for  theses 
draft  copies.  Pick-up,  delivery  to 
St.  George  campus.  Laser  or 
letter-quality  printing.  Reliability, 
accuracy,  quality  assured.  Disk 
processing  available.  239-7288, 
Oskar. 


the  Professionals 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 

Storage  Ltd. 

214  Merton  St.  Suite  105 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4S  1A6 

Garth  Smith 

Director 

922-9595/489-4548 
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Excellent  word  processing  skills 
available.  Fast,  accurate  process- 
ing of  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  reports,  resumes,  etc! 
Reasonable  rates.  Dependable, 
confidential  service.  Call  Ms 
Fulford  445-8499.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  of  large  projects. 

Secretarial/Word  Processing 
Service.  Resumes,  essays, 
reports,  correspondence,  mail- 
ings, can  be  processed  quickly 
and  for  an  affordable  price.  Call 
CAMPBELL  COMPUTING  755- 
9473. 


Miscellaneous 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  real- 
tor with  university  faculty  refer- 
ences. Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retire- 
ment or  investment  properties 
in  Victoria.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victo- 
ria, B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING. 

Professional  editor  with  exten- 
sive publishing  experience  will 
help  with  your  paper,  thesis, 
dissertation,  or  manuscript. 
Focus  yourthoughts.showyou 
where  to  cut  or  to  expand,  clar- 
ify awkward  sentence  structure, 
etc.  Free  estimate.  Elite  Edito- 
rial Services.  927-8761. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close 
to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent”  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronun- 
ciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  6th  year.  Over  1 ,000 
satisified  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Gandy  Associates  767-6691. 

SAVE  ON  FRAMING.  Laminate. 
Protected  forever  against  dete- 
rioration. Posters,  drawings, 
advertisements,  awards,  art 
reproductions,  magazine,  and 
annual  report  covers,  photo- 
graphs. Sample  and  price  list. 
HEDDINGTON’S.  (416)  484- 
0060.  Fax:  (41 6)  487-0062. 135 
Heddington  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5N  2K9. 

CATERING.  Gourmet  cook  for 
house  and  office  parties.  Birth- 
days, get-togethers,  Christmas. 
Call  977-7441. 

Neighbours  Painting  Service. 

Experienced  and  reliable.  Call  for 
a free  estimate  on  your  deco- 
rating needs:  painting  (interior 
and  exterior),  wallpapering, 
minor  repairs,  woodstripping  and 
refinishing.  Call  Bob  Stewart, 
489-3753. 

“Gifts  for  Seniors”.  Thought- 
ful, functional  and  charming 
homemade  gifts  for  the  Special 
Seniors  in  your  life;  and  nostal- 
gic gifts  for  Seniors  to  give  to 
others.  For  free  catalogue  write: 
1201  Richmond  Street,  Suite 
221 , London,  Ontario  N6A  3L6. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SALE.  The 

Forester’s  Club  is  holding  its 
annual  Christmas  tree  sale.  High 
quality  trees  and  wreaths  will  be 
sold  throughout  December  at  the 
corner  of  Bloor  and  Devonshire. 
See  you  there! 

CAROLLING!  Add  the  excitement 
of  live  music  to  your  Yuletide 
gathering  — consider  The  Stair- 
wellers,  a light-hearted  quartet 
performing  traditional  and  con- 
temporary a capella  music  with 
elegant  professionalism.  Call  Nina 
651-1727  or  Shawn  761-9634. 


PhD  Orals 


Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Atmospheric  Environ- 
ment Service/NSERC  Sci- 
ence Subvention  Program 

This  program  is  jointly 
funded  by  AES  and  NSERC 
and  supports  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of 
research  and  the  provision  of 
highly  qualified  manpower  in 
meteorology  and  atmospheric 
science.  Priority  is  given  to 
research  projects  that  en- 
hance the  ability  to  predict 
the  weather,  particularly  ex- 
treme weather  events.  Dead- 
line is  December  31. 

Centre  for  Studies  in 
Defence  Resources 
Management 

CSDRM  has  set  up  a solicited 
research  program  to  fund 
Canadian  investigators  in  the 
field  of  defence  economics. 

For  1990,  proposals  should  be 
related  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

potential  security  implications 
for  the  west  arising  from  the 
diversion  of  capital  and  for- 
eign aid  from  the  third  world 
to  eastern  Europe; 
the  medium-  to  long-term 
cost  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion on  Canadian  defence 
policy  and  operational  objec- 
tives; 

the  rationalization  of  Can- 
ada's defence  industry  in  the 
1990s:  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  program  is  open  to  aca- 
demics, non-governmental 
scholars  and  post-doctoral 
students.  Awards  will  be  made 
to  a maximum  of  $50,000  for 
the  total  project.  Deadline  is 
December  IS. 

Department  of  Fisheries  & 
Oceans/NSERC 

NSERC  through  its  research 
partnerships  program  has 
agreed  to  match  DFO  funding 
to  support  research  in  aquatic 
biology  and  fisheries  sciences, 
physical  and  chemical  aquatic 
sciences  and  socioeconomics. 
DFO  will  continue  to  be  the 
primary  contact  for  this  pro- 
gram. Deadline  is  December 
14. 

Medical  Research  Council 

MRC  is  responsible  for  the 
initial  screening  of  Canadian 
candidates  for  the  interna- 
tional research  fellowships 
offered  by  the  US  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  It  is 
anticipated  that  five  to  six 
Canadian  applicants  will  be 
nominated.  Awards  are  ten- 
able at  any  recognized  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tion within  the  USA  including 
the  US  government's  research 
laboratories.  Awards  are  for  12 
to  24  months  with  stipends 
from  $18,000  to  $22,000  US. 
Application  is  on  MRC  18  and 
applicants  must  have  a con- 
firmed sponsor  in  the  US  who 
has  agreed  to  accept  their  par- 
ticipation on  the  proposed 
project.  Deadline  is 
December  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

Investigators  who  receive  no- 
tification from  NC1C  that  the 
rationale  statement  on  the  use 
of  vertebrate  animals  was 
missing  from  their  November 
1990  applications  are  advised 
that  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  ORA. 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  copies  of  the  University's 
animal  protocol  should  not 
be  forwarded  to  NCIC.  These 
protocols  are  internal  docu- 
ments only  and  do  not  prop- 
erly address  the  information 
sought  by  NCIC. 

Northern  Scientific  Train- 
ing Program  — Arctic 
Working  Group 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 


northern  scientific  training 
program  is  to  encourage  and 
support  Canadian  university 
students  with  an  interest  in 
northern  work  by  assisting 
them  to  gain  professional 
experience  and  training.  Pri- 
ority is  given  to  support  of 
graduate  students.  Enquiries 
should  be  addressed  directly 
to  Prof.  J.  Svoboda,  chair, 
Arctic  Working  Group, 
Department  of  Botany, 
Erindale  Campus,  tel.  828- 
5368.  Deadline  is  December  3. 

The  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation 

The  foundation  provides 
funding  for  research  that  will 
contribute  to  public  educa- 
tion, conservation  or  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  and  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment.  Grants  of  up  to 
75  percent  of  eligible  project 
costs  to  a maximum  of 
$25,000  are  available.  Dead- 
line is  December  1 . 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health 

Ontario  Health  Survey  Requests 
The  ministry  requests  propos- 
als for  analysis  of  data  from 
the  Ontario  Health  Survey. 
Initial  submission  is  by  letter 
of  intent  and  successful  appli- 
cants will  be  invited  to  submit 
full  proposals.  Selected  pro- 
posals will  be  awarded  up  to  a 
total  of  $25,000  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  10  proposals  can 
be  funded. 

There  is  no  formal  applica- 
tion, however,  specific  details 
are  outlined  in  the  ministry's 
communique  available  from 
ORA.  Investigators  are  re- 
minded that  the  usual  Univer- 
sity application  procedures 
and  signature  requirements 
apply.  Deadline  is 
December  31. 

Social  Sciences  & Humani- 
ties Research  Council 

In  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  SSHRC  is 
launching  a joint  pilot  pro- 
gram entitled  Law  & Social 
Issues  to  support  problem- 
oriented,  multidisciplinary 
research  into  the  relationship 
between  the  law  and  social 
issues  in  Canada.  Develop- 
mental grants  up  to  $10,000, 
tenable  for  six  months 
will  be  awarded.  Deadline  is 
December  17. 

Telecom  Canada 

Nominations  are  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  telecom- 
munications research  award. 
The  annual  award  of  $5,000 
and  a certificate  of  achieve- 
ment will  recognize  excel- 
lence in  research  conducted 
in  Canada  that  has  involved 
the  collaboration  of  the  tele- 
communications industry  and 
institutions  of  higher 
education.  Deadline  is 
December  31. 


Upcoming  Deadlines 

Atmospheric  Environment 
Service/NSERC  — research 
projects:  December  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — research 
grants;  multicentre  groups: 
December  IS. 

Canadian  Psychiatric  Re- 
search Foundation  — research 
grants  and  fellowships: 
December  7. 

Canadian  Thoracic  Society 

— fellowships:  December  1 . 

Centre  for  Studies  in  De- 
fence Resources  Management 

— research  proposals: 
December  15. 

Canada  Council  — visiting 
foreign  artists:  December  IS. 

CNIB  (E.A.  Baker  Founda- 
tion) — research  grants  and 
fellowships:  December  1 . 

Damon-Runyon/Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Research 
Fund  — fellowships: 

December  IS. 

Diabetes  Canada  — all  per- 
sonnel awards:  December  1. 

Environment  Canada/ 


NSERC  — GLURF  awards: 
November  30. 

Department  of  Fisheries  & 
Oceans/NSERC  — research 
grants:  December  14. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Canada  — fellow- 
ships: December  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
(NHRDP)  — special  competi- 
tion; reproductive  health 
(letter  of  intent):  November  30; 
research  grants:  Dec.  1 
competition  cancelled. 

Huntington  Society  of  Can- 
ada — fellowships  and  re- 
search grants:  cancelled. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  — research 
grants:  December  1. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer  — Yamagiwa  Yoshida 
memorial  cancer  study 
grants:  December  31. 

Institute  for  Chemical 
Science  & Technology  — 
preliminary  research 
proposals:  December  1. 

The  Japan  Foundation  — 
fellowship  program;  institu- 
tional support  programs  for 
Japanese  studies;  salary  assis- 
tance program  for  full-time 
Japanese  language  teachers; 
library  support  program; 
training  programs  for  teachers 
of  the  Japanese  language; 
Japanese  language  study  pro- 
gram for  professional  librari- 
ans; Japanese  language  teach- 
ing materials  donation  pro- 
gram; assistance  program  for 
the  development  of  Japanese 
language  teaching  resources: 
December  1. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 

— fellowships  and 
professorships:  November  30. 

Leukemia  Society  of  Amer- 
ica — short-term  exchange 
and  research  grants: 

December  1. 

MRC  — ethics,  animals  and 
biohazards  forms,  Oct.  1 
competition:  November  29; 
Nov.  1 competition:  January  1; 
clinical  trials;  studentships 
(new);  fellowships  (new  and 
renewal);  centennial  fellow- 
ships (new);  travel  grants; 
university/industry  jointly 
sponsored  studentships  (new 
and  renewal)  and  fellowships 
(new  and  renewal);  industrial 
fellowships  (new  and  re- 
newal); international  research 
fellowships  (US  NIH): 

December  1. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  — research 
associateships:  November  30. 

Northern  Scientific  Training 
Program/Arctic  Working 
Group  — student  support: 
December  3. 

NSERC  — research  partner- 
ship support  program  (Agri- 
culture Canada/Forestry 
Canada)  research  projects: 
December  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — conference; 
publication;  all  personnel 
awards:  November  30; 
ethics,  consent  and  animal 
forms  (research  grant  applica- 
tions): November  30; 

MCSS  applications: 

December  1 4. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— health  system-linked 
research  units:  December  3; 
career  scientists:  December  14 
(please  note  change); 

Ontario  health  survey  (letter 
of  intent):  December  31. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research 
Council  — research  grants: 
December  3 1 . 

SSHRC/NSERC  — masters' 
scholarships  in  science  policy: 
December  1; 

SSHRC/Multiculturalism  Citi- 
zenship Canada  joint  initia- 
tive program;  SSHRC/Dept.  of 
Justice  — law  and  social 
issues:  December  1 7. 

Telecom  Canada  — research 
awards:  December  31. 

Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
December  1. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 

Social  Sciences  Committee  of 
the  Research  Board  — confer- 
ence travel  grants: 

December  IS. 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  November  30 

Peter  Allen  Binkley,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  "Thir- 
teenth-Century Latin  Poetry 
Contests  Associated  with 
Henry  of  Avranches,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Newly  Edited 
Texts."  Prof.  A.G.  Rigg. 

Arvind  Gupta,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  "Construc- 
tivity  Issues  in  Tree  Minors." 
Prof.  S.A.  Cook. 

Craig  Warren  Heinicke, 
Department  of  Economics, 
"Black  Migration  from  the 
Rural  American  South  and 
Mechanization  in  Agriculture, 
1940-1960."  Prof.  R.A.  Berry. 

Donna  Kaye  Theresa  Hutchin- 
son, Department  of  Chemis- 
try, "The  Synthesis  of  a- 
Oxosulfines  and  Their  Reac- 
tivity with  Electron-Rich  Mul- 
tiple Bonds."  Prof.  I.W.J.  Still. 

Robert  Alvin  Miller,  Depart- 
ment of  French  Language  & 
Literature,  "Lire  et  com- 
prendre  le  roman  fran^ais  de 
1938  a 1947:  Essai  d'herme- 
neutique  contemporaine." 
Prof.  B.T.  Fitch. 

Michael  Allen  Walter,  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics,  "The  Physical  and 
Genetic  Reorganization  of  the 
Human  Immunoglobulin 
Heavy  Chain  Variable 
Region."  Prof.  D.W.  Cox. 

Wednesday,  December  5 

Cornel  Edwin  Jan  de  Ronde, 
Department  of  Geology, 
"Structural  and  Geochronol- 
ogical  Relationships  and 
Fluid/Rock  Interaction  in  the 
Central  Part  of  The-3.5  Ga 
Barberton  Greenstone  Belt, 
South  Africa.  Prof.  E.T.C. 
Spooner. 


Thursday,  December  6 

Enrique  Abraham  Gelbard, 
Department  of  Economics, 
"Changes  in  Industrial  Struc- 
ture and  Performance  under 
Trade  Liberalization:  The  Case 
of  Argentina."  Prof.  G.K. 
Helleiner. 

Richard  Norris  Nishimura, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, "A  Petri  Net-Based 
Model  for  the  Design  and 
Synthesis  of  Control-Flow 
Hardware."  Prof.  S.G.  Zaky. 

Friday,  December  7 

Iris  Monika  Bruce,  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages 
& Literatures,  "A  Life  of  Meta- 
morphosis: Franz  Kafka  and 
the  Jewish  Tradition."  Prof.  H. 
Eichner. 

Elana  Joram,  Department  of 
Education,  "What  People  Re- 
ally Know  about  Probability 
and  Statistics:  The  Effects  of 
Problem  Characteristics  on 
Beliefs."  Prof.  C.  Bereiter. 

Darlene  Gail  Kellough, 
Department  of  Sociology, 

"The  Abortion  Controversy: 

A Study  of  Law,  Culture  and 
Social  Change."  Prof. 

R. V.  Ericson. 

Jonathan  Myung-Sae  Kim, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, "Four-Quadrant  DC 
Magnet  Power  Supply  with 
Fast  Dynamic  Response  and 
Low  Ripple  Content."  Prof. 

S. B.  Dewan. 

Bart  Selman,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  "Tractable 
Default  Reasoning."  Prof.  H.J. 
Levesque. 

Monday,  December  10 

Virginia  Harris  Aksan,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  "Ahmed  Resmi 
Efendi,  1700-1783:  The 
Making  of  an  Early  Ottoman 
Reformer."  Profs.  J.R. 
Blackburn  and  E.  Birnbaum. 

Karen  Judith  Swift,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  "Creating 


Knowledge:  A Study  of  the 
Production  of  Knowledge 
about  Child  Neglect."  Prof.  S. 
Neysmith. 

Tuesday,  December  11 

Ruth  Anne  Dwyer,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
"Malcolm  St.  Clair:  His 
Films  1915-1948."  Prof.J. 
Skvorecky. 

Phillip  Paul  Ferreira,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  "The 
Failure  of  Predication  in 
Bradley's  Logic."  Prof.  C.G. 
Normore. 

David  Stuart  Green,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  "2  + 1 
Resonance  Enhanced  Mul- 
tiphoton Ionization  Spectros- 
copy and  Dissociation  Pro- 
cesses of  Hydrogen  Chloride 
and  Rare  Gas  Dimers."  Prof. 
S.C.  Wallace. 

Alice  Olga  Schutz,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "The  Rela- 
tionship between  Creativity 
and  Role  Modelling."  Prof.  J.F. 
Miller. 

Wednesday,  December  12 

Ronald  Wayne  Cooley,  De- 
partment of  English,  " 'Thir 
Song  Was  Partial':  Poetic  Self- 
Assertion  and  Self-Effacement 
in  Herbert  and  Milton."  Prof. 
W.H.  Halewood. 

Myrianthis  Jordanous,  De- 
partment of  Education,  "Mul- 
ticultural Education  Program 
Serving  the  Toronto  Greek 
Community:  A Qualitative 
Study."  Prof.  S.  Churchill 

JayJ.  McGrory,  Department 
of  Education,  "Extremely  As- 
saultive Young  Offenders:  An 
Investigation  of  the  Overcon- 
trolled/Undercontrolled Per- 
sonality Typology."  Prof.  R.B. 
MacIntyre. 

Thursday,  December  13 

Larry  Yiu-Lau  Mo,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, "A  Unifying  Approach  to 
Modelling  the  Backscattered 
Doppler  Ultrasound  from 
Blood."  Prof.  R.S.C.  Cobbold. 


Search  Committees 


Principal, 

Erindale  College 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  Haist  Rules,  President 
Robert  Prichard  has  appointed  a committee 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a principal 
of  Erindale  College  effective  July  1 . Members 
are:  Professor  Joan  E.  Foley,  vice-president 
and  provost  (chair);  Professors  Marsha 
Chandler,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Jon  S.  Cohen,  dean.  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Cary  W.  Crawford,  anthropology, 
Erindale  College;  JoAnna  Dutka,  English, 
Erindale  College;  Michael  Finlayson,  chair, 
Department  of  History;  Paul  A.  Horgen, 
botany,  Erindale  College;  John  M.  Perz,  chair, 
Division  of  Physical  Sciences,  Scarborough 
College;  Patricia  Pliner,  psychology,  Erindale 
College;  and  David  A.  Trott,  French,  Erindale 
College;  and  Jennifer  Alls  and  Michael  J.  Olah, 
full-time  students,  Erindale  College;  Sylvia 
Gonsalves,  part-time  student,  Erindale 
College;  and  Frank  McGrath,  alumnus, 
Erindale  College;  and  Stella  Gamble,  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  & Provost  ( secretary ). 

Nominations  and  comments  are  welcome. 
These  should  submitted  by  December  7 to 
Provost  Joan  E.  Foley,  room  225,  Simcoe  Hall, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Director, 

Institute  of  Medical 
Science 

A SEARCH  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  for  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Science.  Members  are:  Professor 
Laszlo  Endrenyi,  associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Professors 
Paul  Garfinkel,  Department  of  Psychiatry;  D.G. 
Perrier,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy;  K.H.  Shumak, 
associate  dean,  undergraduate  medical 


education,  Faculty  of  Medicine;  A.S.  Slutsky 
and  Carin  Wittnich,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science;  M.P.  Winsor,  Institute  for  the  History 
& Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology;  and 
Cecil  Yip,  Department  of  Physiology;  and  Brad 
Hamilton,  graduate  student,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science;  and  B.R.  Cowan,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
comments  and  suggestions.  These  should 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  to  Professor 
Laszlo  Endrenyi  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 

Director, 

School  of  Physical  & 
Health  Education 

PRESIDENT  Robert  Prichard  has  established  a 
committee  to  recommend  a successor  to  Dr. 
Roy  J.  Shephard  as  director  of  the  School  of 
Physical  & Health  Education.  Dr.  Shephard's 
second  term  as  director  ends  on  June  30. 
Members  are:  Professor  A.  Richard  Ten  Cate, 
vice-provost  (health  sciences)  (chair); 
Professors  Laszlo  Endrenyi,  associate  dean, 
Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Gretchen  Kerr  and  Michael  Plyley,  School  of 
Physical  & Health  Education;  and  Molly 
Verrier,  director,  physical  therapy  division, 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine;  and 
Ian  McGregor,  director,  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation;  Merrily  Stratten,  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Education;  Sabrina  Lelli, 
undergraduate  student,  School  of  Physical 
& Health  Education;  and  Iris  Weller,  graduate 
student,  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education. 

The  committee  invites  members  of  the 
University  community  to  submit  nominations 
or  applications.  These  should  be  sent  by 
January  4 to  Professor  Richard  Ten  Cate,  room 
222,  Simcoe  Hall. 
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BY  ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN 


Embracing  engagement 


As  the  walls 
crumble,  a new 
University  emerges 


T 

JL  he 


he  new  millennium  has  miscal- 
culated slightly  and  has  arrived  a decade 
too  soon.  This  century  does  not  need 
another  decade,  it  has  already  lived 
through  its  own  denouement  — two 
world  wars  and  the  Great  Depression,  the 
upsurge  and  the  defeat  of  fascism,  the 
enormous  reverberations  of  the  Russian 
revolution  and  then  the  counter-revo- 
lution. In  the  1980s,  the  great  impera- 
tive swept  through  eastern  Europe  that 
man's  freedom  must  triumph  at  last  over 
his  institutions  of  conformity  and  repres- 
sion. Police  states  and  rigid  bureaucratic 
structures  came  totally  unglued.  The 
dismantling  of  the  Berlin  Wall  was  the 
symbolic  climax  to  the  travails  of  the 
century. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains as  the  first  post-cold  war  global 
crisis  and  no  one  expects  the  new  mil- 
lennium to  be  free  of  the  many  global 
tensions  that  remain.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, we  are  left  cooling  our  heels  in  the 
antechamber  of  history,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  decade  to  run  its  course. 

Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  occurred 
on  our  own  doorstep.  After  decades  of 
moral  victories  and  political  defeats,  the 
Ontario  NDP  was  elected  to  power  — 
yet  another  incredible  event  no  one  had 
anticipated.  On  election  night,  my 
thoughts  spun  back- 
ward to  a meeting 
sponsored  by  the 
U of  T Faculty  Asso- 
ciation more  than  20 
years  ago.  It  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  another 
exceptional  decade  — 
the  student  revolts  of 
the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s.  Our  own 
campus  was  in  an  uproar:  extraordinary 
documents  and  agendas  for  reform  made 
the  rounds  — the  reform  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  the  reform  of  the  whole  of 
society.  The  Varsity,  as  I recall,  reprinted 
one  of  the  credos  of  the  time,  a piece 
entitled  “The  Student  as  Nigger."  Those 
of  us  on  faculty  were  baffled  at  the  sight 
of  a largely  inert  student  body  suddenly 
infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Our  faculty  association  felt  that  it 
might  try  to  mediate  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  students  and  Simcoe  Hall.  It 
invited  both  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  president  of  the  student 
body  to  debate  the  issues  before  a meet- 
ing of  the  faculty.  Although  President 
Claude  Bissell  delivered  an  exemplary 
talk,  the  star  of  that  evening  was  the 
student  representative.  He  was  exception- 
ally eloquent  and  wove  together  great 
historical  analogies  within  a trenchant 
political  analysis.  His  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  the  reform  of  society  seemed 
to  many  somewhat  extreme  — highly 
unlikely  to  succeed  with  the  conserva- 
tive electorate  of  Ontario.  The  name  of 
that  student  was  Bob  Rae. 

The  radical  decade  disappeared  af- 
ter the  mid-1970s  for  the  same 
mysterious  reasons  it  arose  — and 
few  were  the  wiser.  But  the  student  gen- 


Professor Abraham  Rotstein  of  the  Department  of  Economics 


We  are  already 
entering  into  a 
new  regime 


eration  of  that  time  has  now  come  into 
its  own  and  this  may  be  an  occasion  to 
reflect  on  the  role  of  the  University  when 
typical  times  become  atypical.  Can  we 
claim  a stake  in  the  new  Ontario  regime? 
With  hindsight,  can  we  ask  whether  we 
should  have  done  more  for  our  students 
at  that  time,  or  less?  As 
I recall,  we  on  the  fac- 
ulty were  generally 
standoffish  and  hostile 
or  bewildered  by  the 
course  of  events  on  the 
campus.  These  events 
seemed  to  confirm  the 
prevalent  notion  that 
the  real  world  was  a 
source  of  some  poten- 
tial contagion  that  we  must  avoid. 

But  a question  for  the  1990s  does 
separate  out  from  all  of  this.  What  role 
is  there  for  the  University  to  play  when 
the  tides  of  social  change  move  with  great 
momentum  and  in  unpredictable  direc- 
tions? Is  this  a time  for  reaffirming  the 
tried  and  true,  the  traditional  values  in 
which  we  pride  ourselves?  Is  this  a time 
for  repeating  yet  again  that  the  role  of 
the  University  is  to  speak  truth  to  power? 

I doubt  that  we  need  another  ex  ca- 
thedra pronouncement  on  the  role 
of  the  University  in  the  great  organ 
tones  of  the  past.  To  paraphrase  Mark 
Twain,  the  University  seems  to  me  to  be 
like  every  other  social  institution  only 
more  so.  As  a case  in  point,  today  we 
stand  in  line  with  the  other  supplicants 
of  the  modern  welfare  state  to  put  our 
case  to  the  new  government  for  a greater 
share  of  the  budget.  The  underfunding 
of  the  University  seems  so  obvious  and 
self-evident  and  has  been  restated  so  fre- 
quently that  we  think  the  case  needs  no 
great  elaboration  — particularly  to  a pre- 
mier who  is  a graduate  of  this  institu- 
tion. But  is  our  case  as  straightforward 
as  we  assume  or  are  there  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  hidden  just  below 
the  surface? 

What  I am  proposing  is  a re-examina- 
tion  of  our  image  as  a sheltered  enclave, 


How  do  we 
sustain  our 
claim  to 
resources? 


a pristine  sanctuary  where  the  enduring 
truths  of  the  ages  have  a secure  home 
while  the  storms  of  everyday  life  rage 
on  around  us.  From  this  vantage  point, 
the  moral  danger  is  seen  to  emanate  from 
a social  agenda  set  either  by  government 
or  the  funding  agencies  who  put  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  splendid  detachment  at  risk. 

Is  this  entirely  a caricature?  The  Uni- 
versity we  cherish  is  embodied  in  its  own 
myth  and  lives,  like  all  myths,  in  a time- 
less zone.  Only  at  budget  time  does  the 
University  descend  from  Parnassus  and 
begin  to  navigate  the  political  crosscur- 
rents. Some  practical  arguments  are 
quickly  cobbled  to- 
gether, makeshift  rea- 
sons to  sustain  and  to 
augment  academic 
budgets  come  into 
play.  The  cliches  of  the 
day  are  trotted  out: 

"global  competitive- 
ness" and  "world 
class."  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  "in- 
creases in  productiv- 
ity" that  will  flow  from 
better  funding  programs  for  higher  edu- 
cation. These  impromptu  performances 
have  a ring  of  insincerity  and  despera- 
tion; it  is  not  surprising  that  they  also 
have  only  token  success. 

How  are  we  to  sustain  our  claim 
legitimately  to  society's  resources 
when  our  fellow  supplicants  are 
the  food  banks,  the  projects  for  low-in- 
come  housing,  improved  health  facili- 
ties and  so  on?  We  are  left  shuffling  un- 
easily from  one  foot  to  the  other.  At  is- 
sue is  the  extraterritorial  status  in  which 
we  picture  ourselves. 

(Not  that  this  image  corresponds  fully 
to  the  reality.  The  University  is  the  great 
training  ground  for  the  professions  and 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
several  fields  from  medicine  through  the 
social  sciences.  Recently  some  inventive 
programs  tying  together  University  re- 
search and  industrial  requirements  have 
been  begun  but  these  are  exceptions. 


Moreover,  we  should  not  fail  to  men- 
tion the  small  array  of  consultants  that 
fans  out  on  a private  basis  to  serve  in- 
dustry and  society  — doing  good  while 
doing  well.) 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  University 
still  has  an  "unlisted  number"  — located 
in  but  only  minimally  part  of  its  own 
milieu.  The  interchange  with  city  hall, 
Queen's  Park  or  Parliament  Hill  is  rare, 
fitful  and  still  regarded  by  many  as 
suspect. 

But  I do  have  a hunch  that  one  way 
or  another,  the  days  of  the  pristine  iso- 
lation of  the  University  are  over.  The  vi- 
sion of  "the  City  on 
the  Hill"  may  find  a 
ritual  echo  from  time 
to  time  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  past.  But  we 
are  already  entering, 
one  way  or  another, 
into  the  new  regime, 
one  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  a 
closer  and  more  inti- 
mate relationship  to 
the  society  around  it 
— to  its  social  as  well  as  to  its  scientific 
and  industrial  problems. 

The  agenda  for  the  universities  can- 
not be  set  from  the  outside  if  the  results 
are  to  be  more  than  rote  research.  It  must 
emerge  spontaneously.  With  our  ear  to 
the  heartbeat  of  the  human  and  social 
dilemmas  around  us,  we  must  specify  our 
coordinates  not  in  ethereal  realms  but 
in  recognizable  space  and  time. 

This  may  help  to  end  the  mutual 
ambivalence  and  scepticism  that  have 
marked  our  relationship  with  the  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  two  decades  and 
I hope  that  good  things  will  follow  for 
both  sides. 

Adapted  from  remarks  delivered  during 
a panel  discussion  Oct.  11  at  Hart  House 
on  the  future  of  the  University.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  and  the  provost's  o ffice  in  hon- 
our of  the  installation  of  President  Robert 
Prichard. 
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